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HOW 
THE WAR 
BEGAN 

N 3 September, 1939, the war clouds which 
had been temporarily dispersed at Munich 
a year before, burst, and Britain and, 
France found themselves at war with Germany 
for the second time within a quarter of a century. 

What were the reasons for this new clash of 
arms? Were they economic or imperialistic? Or 
was it because, as Hitler himself has said, the _ 
democracies of the west were decadent and that 
the first places m Europe must be taken by 
younger and more virile nations ? The reader must 
form his own conclusions from the history of 
events that took place in Europe and elsewhere^ 
between the years J9J8 and 1939. 

At the end of the war of 1914-18 Germany, 
defeated in the field after four years and three 
months of the most bloody warfare the world had 
ever seen, was completely at the mercy of the 
victors. At Versailles, thestatesmen offifitainand 
France were In no mood to deal leniently with 
their conquered foe. France, more than Britatn, 
was determined to revenge the terrible suffering 
that had been inflicted on her people and her ter- 
ritory by the German invasion. Even so, the terms 
laid down were much less severe than those 
dictated by Germany to the Russians at Brest- 
Lilovsk on 3 March, 1918 
In the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, on 28 June, 
1919. the German delegates listened in silence to 
the terms that were to be imposed upon their 
defeated country. Germany was to be stripped of 
large tracts of her most valuable industrial land; 
France, Belgium, Poland, Lithuania, Denmark 
and Czechoslovakia were all to share in the spoils. 
All her colonics were to be shared out amongst 
the Allies under mandates; the Rhineland was to 
be occupied by the Allies for fifteen years, and the 
Saar territory, a rich industrial and coal-pro- 
ducing district, was to beinternationalized. Ger- 
many was to recognize her sole war guilt and to 
pay reparations amounting to £6,000,000 000. In 
addition, complete disarmament, abolition of 
military service and military aircraft and the total 
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destruction of armament factory equipment were 
demanded. Tlie talons of the German eagie were 
to be effectively drawn. 

There was, however, one aspect of this treaty 
that might have redeemed it— the birth of the 
League of Nations. The League was established 
under a covenant of twenty-six articles which 
formed Part I of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Covenant bound member nations mutually to 
respect their independence and territorial integrity 
and not to employ force for the settlement of 
disputes until they had first submitted them to the 
League. Sanctions (i.e., military or economic 
measures intended to enforce the fulfilment of 
international treaty obligations) were to be taken 
against any country committing an act of aggres- 
sion in defiance of the Covenant. According to 
Versailles, however, any measures taken against 
Germany to enforce her obligations under the 
rcaty were not to be regarded as hostile acts. 


niENCH OCCUPY THE RUHR 

stillborn. It was 

hat It owed its birth to President Wilson, who 
mcorporaled the idea in his Fourteen Points for 
the liquidation of the war in January, 1918. In 

SS oMheT’ "'“'’a- “k' 

Sed fh^ ^ that 

irccled their own sovereignty or national policy. 

Ss could P“''' I-" 

ocDts could she share in its councils. 

Uut Germany could not pay, and the bitterness 

wouid“,ir'r “'-t r^ttrH": 


Chancellor in August, realizing the futility of 
further resistance, called the strikes off. 

New hope rose with the fall of Poincar^ in 
1924. A revised reparations scheme was worked 
out by the American politician General C. G. 
Dawes, chairman of the Reparations Committee. 
The Dawes’ Plan provided for German payments 
of two thousand million marks per year, but did 
not fix the total amount. On 2 September, Ger- 
many paid the first instalment. The situation was 
^rther eased on 31 My, 1^25, when the last 
French troops marclted out of the Ruhr. In 
addition^ Britain, U.S.A, and other countries 
assisted Germany’s economic reconstruction with 
loans which between 1924 and 1930 more than 
offset the sum paid in reparations. 

On 16 November, 1925, an event occurred 
wluch seemed to sweep the last clouds from the 
fwlitical sky: the Treaty of Locarno was con- 
clud^ between Britain, France,- Germany, Italy 
signatories under- 
took to maintain their present mutual frontiers 
and abstain from the use of force against each 
thcr. At the same time Germany recognized the 
denulitanzation of the Rhineland. 

eprwess of reconciliation having once begun 
proce ed apace. Early in 1926 Britain completed 
her evacuation of Cologne, and in September 
sreat power in the 
.t, ^ of Nations. Disarmament 

•Th “ ‘ho ascendant 

mdn Aososh 1928. most of the 

kIZ pot their signatures to the 

Ke^gg-Bnond Pact in Paris, an international 
agreement by which the countries concerned 
for •“ "t”' as an instrument ■ 

he '""'■national disputes, it looked as if 

the s^, re of war had been banished for long 
years to come. . * 
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LEAGUE'S riRST SETBACK 
Relations between Germany and her nelgh- 
^ura continued to improve. In 1930 the adoption 
of the Young Plan eased still further the burden 
Ho?7?Th"''Dra“',*‘’‘- Allies- evaeua- 

Ptaed on w i no™- 

full measu restored to Germany her 

luu measure of scIf-respcct. ^ 

oTfs&Mrm'J”?''’''* “"’"Ft 1931- 

many '".™‘>''d China and seized 

Sed7„7h , MFnAuria. China 
oK ' ■•“sue and as a result Japan was 
lA XI ^ evacuate the occupied territorv bv 
.16 November. She refused howmer and dccTarS 



30 January, 1933 ' Hitler becomes Chancellor 



NEW CRANCEliLOR SITS WITH OLD PRESIDENT. Alter the Presidential elections in July, 18S2, Hitler 

demanded to be made Chancellor of the Reich. Hmdenburg, who disliked the Nazis, refused, but in Janu^ of * 
the following year he was prevailed upon to dismiss Schleicher and appoint Hitler Chancellor m his place. Li 
the above picture the aged President is seen seated between the new Chancellor and Goeiing, the newly* 
appointed Premier of Prussia, at the commemoration of the Battle of Tannenberg in 1914.. 

that she would tolerate no interference. The Schleicher Government of 1932 the average 
Western powers were unwilling to do more than weekly wage was reduced to fifty per cent of what 
pass moral condemnation and the ideal of col* it had been m 1929. By the winter of 1931-32 
lective security was undermined. Japan continued unemployment had risen to gJose on nine millions, 
her war and left the League. . In the blackness of her despair political forces 

Events in the Far East were quickly forgotten, which had barely been kept in check behind the 
Europe had troubles of her, own far more near facade of Social Democracy, under which Get* 
and more pressing than the war in China. In 1931 -many had been living ynce 1919,' throve and 
a terrible economic blizzard was sweeping across prospered, and the doctrines of a one-time 
the world. It revealed the appalling weakness of Austrian house painter, Adolf Hitler, began to 
Germany’s economic status and obliged her to * echo round the land. 

cease payment of reparations. Even America came Hitler’s political career began in earnest in 
perilously close- to bankruptcy, and Britain was 1919, when he joined the German Labour Party, 
forced off' the gold standard. Concerned with He soon became its leader, and with the object of 
their own troubles the Western democracies were gaining the support of the genuine Socialists as 
in no mood to take heed of what was happening well as the Nationalists, the title of the party was 
to Germany or fully to appreciate its significance, changed to the National Socialist German Labour 
Germany was the first European country to be Party. From the very beginning the National 
affected by the crisis. Production fell and unem- » Socialists agitated against the Versailles Treaty • 
ployment rose. By the winter of 1930-31 there and as more and- more of the middle class were 
were already over three million unemployed, affected by the continuous inflation, the more 
Employers began to cut wages. Under the Papen- popular their policy became. Hitler soon attracted 
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How the war began 

tlic alicntion of a number of capitalists who, real- 
izing the \aluc of his party as a weapon against 
the militant sections of the w’orking class, gave it 
considerable financial support. 

On 9 No\cmber, 1923, Hitler attempted to 
scire power, but the putsch failed and he was 
sentenced to fi\c years’ detention in a fortress. 
Released after eight months, he reorganized the 
party, but the Nazis, for the moment at any rate, 
almost disappeared from the political arena. • 

HITLER BECOMES CHANCELLOR 
Tlic grc.u economic crisis, 'however, gave 
Hitler another chance. Again backed by the 
industrialists, whom he promised to protect from 
the rising tide of Communism in Germany, Hitler 
won a spectacular success in the elections of 
14 September. 1930, and when he stood against 
Mmdenburg in the Presidential election of 
13 NLireh, 1932, he ran the old President so close 
ilut Hindenburg. fearing a plot to overthrow the 
Government, issued a decree abolishing Nazi 
uoups. Hut Hitler’s star was m the ascendant, and 
m July he demanded to be made Ch.inccIIor of 
the Reich. Mmdenburg refused. 

Now Hitler’s b.nckcrs came to his aid. Hoping 
to use him as a tool to recover their fallen for* 
unci ihcy llindcnburs lo olTcr him 

1 I.C Chanccllor,l„p, Schleicher, ihc Chancellor, 
jras dismissed, and on 30 January, 1933, Hiller 
bet-ame giancellor of the German Reich with a 
mised c.lbinel of Nazis and Nalionalisis. 

• i." r Chancellor, bul full power was not 

tnl^ ends. He had to eliminate iJll other partiS 

from the Cosernment if he was lo become 
dielalor of Germany. He had lo act quickly for 
the resistance of the w orkers lo a Hiller diclalor- 

and m Mew of Ihc ami.raseisl feelino Hitler's 

ITic process of elimination besan with Ihc 
Communist Party Hi„„ ,a„„ehfd a furious 

ri as i Ruichstag fire on 

-7-.S Icbruarj, he accused Ihc Communists of 
h= crime and used ilii, ns a p 

irpe num^rs of his opponents and rcstricline 

rJt'm,'' "I" b^<l used 

tfon) from ilie horrors of a Commuai,, 
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uprising, but even so, he only polled forty-four 
per cent of the vote when the elections were held 
on 5 March. He managed, however, to obtain an 
empowering act and ruled dictatorially with the 
aid of his party troops, the S.A. and the S.S. 

From now on Hitler had a free hand. On 
6 April he took over complete control of German 
industry, and a fortnight later he appointed 
Hermann Goering, hiS faithful follower from the 
early days of the party. Premier of Prussia. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Europe, wrapped In 
its own economic problems, look little notice 
of what was happening in Germany. Only a few 
clearsighted prophets, amongst whom was Mr. 
Winston Churchill, realized the full significance of 
Hitler’s rise to power. Their warnings regarding 
the future peace and prosperity of Europe, how- 
ever, went unheeded. 

But if Hiller dealt ruthlessly with internal oppo- 
sition, he was careful not to tread on the toes of 
the great powers. His speeches to the Western 
democracies were fair and soft. He talked peace 
and sent his representative to the disarmament 
conference then sitting at Geneva. It was at this 
conference that he showed his teeth for the first 
time. He demanded equality with Britain and 
France and a plan was put forward whereby the 
Allies were to disarm gradually within a period of 
eight years. 

The conference, however, ended in a fiasco, 
largely because it did not provide for immediate 
German rearmament up to the level of the other 
powers, but suggested only limited German rcarm- 
.^cnt during the period of transition. On 14 
October, 1933, Germany walked out of the con- 
ference, and withdrew from the League. 

Hitler was now getting into his stride. Anyone 
who even dared to criticize the new regime was 
nung into a concentration camp. Even members 
or hts own parly had to tread carefully, as was 
shown by the great purge of 30 June, 1934, when 
he orwted and executed a number of his most 
iruxicd adherents whom he suspected of plotting 
against him. . . f 


llcordcrcda Nazi uprising in Austria, ssiih uhosz 
affnin h- had promised not lo interfere, hopinf 
',o ^erthrow Chancellor Dollfuss and pul 
‘ Dollfuss sins killed 

‘'°™ '»■ ‘h' Austrian 
Gomnmenl vihdst Mussolini, dictator of Italy, 
■dObdured the Italian Anny, and Mr. Stanley 




NEW WATCH ON THE RHINE. On 7 March, 1936, Hitler struck another blow at the Treaty of Versailles and 
took his first step on the road of aggression. He marched hrs troops into the deinlliiarized zones of the Rhineland. 
Once more, on France’s eastern border, stood silent figures, like these two German sentries silhouetted against 
the towers and chimneys of Coblenz across the river, who, from (he ramparts of (he historic fort of Ehrenbreitstein, 
maintain the ceaseless watch of Germany’s historic river, the Rhine. 


Baldwin, in a speech on 30 July, named the 
Rhine as Britain’s frontier. Hiller subsequently 
washed his hands of this insurrection. 

On 2 August, President Hindcnburg died, and 
on the 19th, Hitler, as Fuehrer, combined the 
offices of President and Chancellor. 

The early months of 1935 brought still further 
triumphs to the Fuehrer. On 13 January, after a 
plebiscite held under British control, the Saar 
territory reverted to Germany, and in March, 
Hitler reintroduced conscription in open defiance 
of the provisions of the Versailles Treaty. Still 
the democracies did nothing. They refused to take 
any action and contented themselves with inef- 
fectual protests. Hitler look no notice, and from 


that moment the rearmament of Germany, which 
bad already begun in secret, proceeded brazenly 
on a scale the world had never seen before. 

Hitler now concentrated all his efforts on the 
complete reorganization of Germany's industriai, 
economic and political life. He smashed the trade 
unions and in their place established the German 
Labour Front, an organization which took away 
from the workers their last vestige of liberty and 
transformed them into abject slates of the State. 
Wages fell to a new low level, and hours length- 
ened, but his vast armament factories, his new 
armies and his secret police rapidly absorbed 
Germany’s unemployed. He crushed all oppo- 
sition with brutal ruthlessness. Jews, Liberals, 
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iooMisis, Cornmunisls -iuncrcd persecutions and 
orlurcs that horrified the world. The rubber 
runcheons and the concentration camps of the 
ricsiapo, coupled with an iron censorship, robbed 
he German people of freedom of body and mind. 

By depressing the standard of living of his 
vople liitler built up an astonishing degree of 
.'conomic sclf-sufTscicncy. He harnessed the whole 
jrgani7-.uional genius of the country, its vast 
resources of labour and material, into the creation 
of one monstrous machine of war. 

As It rose. Hitler matured his policy. At home 
he exploited the tempcramcnl of the German 
people and organired mammoth military parades. 
He skilfviUy fostered their national pride by cease- 
less agitation against the injustices of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and demands for the return of 
tlcrman colonies and Curopcan possessions. For 
external consumption he worhed up a campaign 
of haired against Russia and set himself up as the 
s.i\iour of r uropc against Bolshevism. 

ll> this means Hitler lulled the democracies 
mil) a false sense of security as Germany's arma- 
ments stcadilj piled up. He persuaded the people 
of Bntam and I'rancc that x\at between Germany 
and Russia was inevitable, and under the inllu- 
ence of this belief the democracies were content 
to let events iaV.c llicir course, for they believed 
precisely what Hitler wished tKcm to beUese— 
that he was bent on an eastern conquest. 

On 18 June, 1935, Hitler concluded a naval 
pact with Gre-nt lUitain. This pact ss*as the fust 
intcrn.iiion:il agreement which openly disregarded 
the conditions of the Treaty of Vcrs.aiUes, It per- 
mitted Germany to build a nas^ up to ihiriy-fixc 
per cent of the strength of (he British fleet. Its 
conclusion was hailed as a great success in Ger- 
mans. for it inaugurated a period in which Great 
Brit.im was considered a friend of the ’Third 
Reich. In the light of later events, however, it 
would appear to h.ixe been just another of 
Hitler's clever ruses to throvs dust in the Allies* 
cvev .and add conviction to the belief that it was 
ea^t^>.ard^. not to the west, tliai Germany's new 
armies would cventiully ynareh. 

A?fTI.CONnKTCRH pJtCT 
In Nmemher, 1‘;J5. he Mtcni-ihcncJ thi. belief. 
Mill fuiiher b> concludinF Ihc Anii-Comintern 

l‘ea iMth Jip-in. Ibe iifnatniic. unJertoob lo 
inr.'tn each oilier at llie aclmuei of Ibe Com- 
munitt Irierriaiioru!, to ci’nsult each other ort the 
necessary protectise measures, and carry out these 
rv-^a»ufrs n ih>se t«.<>pcration 
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Meanwhile the international horizon had 
become clouded by Italy’s aspirations in Africa. 
Obsessed with the idea of creating a new Roman 
Empire, Mussolini, the Italian dictator, cast 
covetous eyes on Abyssinia, the only independent 
kingdom remaining in the continent. Inevitably 
he excited the alarm of Britain and France, both 
of whom were concerned for their African pos- 
sessions. Nevertheless, on 2 October, Mussolini’s 
legions crossed the Abyssinian frontier. 

CONQtntST OF ABYSSINIA 
The conscience of the world was outraged, 
Abyssinia appealed to the League, of which she 
was a member, and no less than fifty nations 
combined to impose sanctions upon Italy. Unfor- 
tunately. these were half-hearted and limited to 
an incomplete economic blockade. 

The campaign continued and was completed 
when the Italians used poison gas against the 
poorly-armed Abyssinian levies. By 5 May, 1936, 
Addis Ababa, the capital, was in Italian hands, 
and four days Inter Mussolini proclaimed the 
annexation of the country. 

The League had failed again, and Hitler was 
not slow to lake advantage of its failure. He had 
watched the democracies’ feeble efforts to settle 
the Abyssinian affair with ill-concealcd satis- 
faction, and on 7 March, 1936, confident that no 
one would raise a finger to stop him, had ordered 
his new troops to enter the demilitarized Rhine- 
land. thus violating the Treaty' of Locarno and 
dealing yet another blow nt Versailles. It was a 
critical moment. H.ad Britain and France acted, 
Hiller world base fallen — indeed it is said that 
he had threatened lo commit suicide if he failed— 
but they did not act. Divided counsels and a 
p-assionatc desire for peace at any price paralysed 
the will of these two nations which were destined 
in the first place to be his dupes and later his 
victims. 

Hitler promised not to refortify the occupied 
area and declared that he had no territorial 
demands to make in Luropc. but. nevertheless, 
.the RhtneUnd was the touchstone of his sub- 
sequent success and the foundation of his 
unbounded fath in his star. From that moment 
he moved steadily towards his goal of world 
domination. 

Tlie failure of the League over Abysvinb 
inevitably drove Muwohni into Hitler’s arms. 
Hitler tempted the Italian dictator vvuh prospects 
of new power and with lerritorv. and Mussolini 
needed but little prrsx«vipn to iliros* m his lot 


IMPERIAL CITY NO MORE. Hitler’s programme of aggression 
proceeded with clockwork regularity. Made bold by his 
unopposed occupation of the Rhineland two years earlier, the 
Fuehrer, again breaking his oit-pledged word, marched his troops 
across the Austrian frontier on 11 March, 1938. Austria, powerless 
to defend herself, could do nothing. ' Britain and France still clung 
to the belief that Hitler could be placated and the peace of Europe 
saved. Vienna, an imperial city, which for twenty-five yeals had 
been bereft of its empire, echoed to the tramp of the Fuehrer’s 
legions, whilst the Fuehrer, himself an Austrian, look the salute. 
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with Germany. The first links in the Axis chain 
were being forged. 

These two powers moved together when the 
Spantsh Civil War broke out on 18 July, 1936. 
They promised support to General Franco when 
he challenged the constituted legal authority of 
the Spanish Republican Government, and while 
the democracies hesitated they poured troops and 
war materials into the Spanish peninsula. Despite 
ilieir heroism, the Spanish Republicans were 
overthrown and went down in ruin before the 
aeroplanes, tanks and “ volunteers ” of Hiller and 
Mussolini, in April, 1939. 


AUSTRIA SEIZED 

Meanwhile, the Continental situation had 
become worse. While the democracies were debat* 
mg as to what, if anything, should be done in 
Spam, Hitler was preparing another blow. He 
those his moment with consummate skill. 

In the spring of 1938 he began to make new 
demands on Austria. Hypocritically he preached 
the misfortunes of the Austrian Nazis! and after a 
week of crisis he summoned Dollfuss’s successor, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, to Berchtesgaden, his 
mountain retreat in Bavaria, and forced him under 
threatsof immediate invasion to sign anagreement 
opening up the way for Nazism in Austria. It did 
not matter to Irim that he had pledged his solemn 
word time after time to respect Austrian inde- 
pcndcnce. for by this time the Axis was firmly 
established. Valiantly Schuschnigg resisted. On 
his return to Austria he tried to organize a 
plcbiseitc designed to furnish proof of Austria’s 
rclucmnce to bc.absorbed by Germany, but this 
^Nas forestalled by the sudden march in of German 
troops on the night of 1 U12 March. 

Again the democracies wrangled. Was this a 
cause .for war or was it a legitimate aspiration of 
Germany s political existence? The latter view 
won and noihing was done. Hiller hastened to 
assure the world that he had “ no further Icrri- 
orial claims m Europe,” and authorized Gocrinc 
IIS right-hand nym. to declare in his name that 
he had no intention of attacking Czechoslovakia. 
Tlic Czechs, however, were alarmed, for they 
recalled that he had made precisely the same 
staicmcnt after his re-occupation ofthe Rhineland 
^ The storm wxis not long in breaking. Almost 
immediately after the seizure of AustrS a violcm 
campaign vyas launched in the German Press 
gainst the Czech Government under Dr. Bencs. 
t he .Sudeten German movement under the leader- 
ship of Csnrad llenicin was used by the Germans 
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to stir up disorder in that country and advertise 
the non-existent oppression of the German min- 
orities. On 24 April, Henlein outlined his famous 
eight points at Carlsbad, in which he demanded 
autonomy for the Sudeten areas. These demands 
were fostered by every means available Jby Dr. 
Goebbels, - Nazi Propaganda Minister, who 
denounced Prague with ever-increasing vehem- 
ence, and magnified beyond all recognition minor 
clashes which had occurred between small bodies 
of Czechs and Sudeten Germans. 

On 21 May, the armed invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia seemed inevitable, and was only pre- 
vented by British and French diplomatic action 
and Czech mobilization. As a consequence the 
menace was postponed and negotiations were 
resumed In a more hopeful spirit. Lord Runciman 
was sent to Prague on a peace mission in August 
and succeeded in persuading the Czech Govern- 
ment to consent to Hcnlein’s demands for 
autonomy within Czechoslovakia, but after-a 
visit to Hitler on 2 September, Henlein suddenly 
alte^ his demand for autonomy into one for the 
cession of the Sudetenland to Germany. 

THE CZECH CRISIS 

By this time information had reached the 
Western capitals which left no doubt of Hitler’s 
intention to apply force to obtain his demands, 
and as both France and Russia were bound by 
treaty to go to Czechoslovakia’s aid, Britain was 
automatically involved since she would have to 
France. Mr. Chamberlain, the British Prime 
Minister,’ therefore, took the momentous step of 
seeking a personal interview with the German 
Fuehrer, and on 15 September he flew to Berchles- 
gaden. The meeting resulted in an Anglo-French 
plan^for the cession of certain purely German 
territories to the Reich, and a plebiscite in certain 
neighbouring areas. The proposal was accepted 
by Prague under strong pressure from the Western 
powers, and a second meeting between the two 
leaders took place at Godesberg on 23 September, 
when Mr. Chamberlain was able to inform Hitler 
that.lhe terms discussed at their first meeting had 
ba;n accepted by the Czechs. But in the meantime 
Hitler had increased his demands, and he put 
forward further proposals which were quite 
unacceptable. Mr. Chamberlain returned to* Lon- 
don, convinced that war was inevitable, 

. minute, however, he again took the 

initiative, and asked Mussolini to act as mediator 
in the dispute. Mussolini agreed, and as a result • 
a four-power conference was held at Munich on 



THE MUNICH flOREEMENT. Having digested Austria, Hiller turned to Czechoslovakia, He based his 
claims on that country upon the alleged ill-treatment of the Cennaji minorities in the Sudetenland and began 
his attack by means of vigorous but wholly unscrupulous propaganda for incorporation of certain Czech areas 
withm the Reich. Europe was on the verge of war when Mr, Qiamberlain, in September, 1938, flew to Germany 
to negotiate with the Fuehrer. The result was the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, shown in the map above. 
At top the British Premier is seen walkmg with Ribbentropin Cennany: below he is seen on his return to Britain 
el the airport, waving aloft another of Hitler’s worthier pledges. He had accepted the Munich agreement* 
as a symbol that '* Britain and Germany should never go to war with each other again.” 
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Rape of Prague ' _ 15 March. 1939 



NAZIS ENTEH TnC CZECH capital. The policy of appeasement, which reached its cUmix at Munich, died 
overnight when, with no word of waming. HiUer mardwd his legions into Prague, £n f-larch. 1939. A LhrCl of 
fear ran through Europe. From that moment war was inevitable. As the Nazi troops filed Lnto Prague’s famous 
llradgin Castlo (above), the seat of government, welcomed only by the capitol's pro-Cciinan community, tho 
war Industries of Europe began to roar into accelerated momentum in preparation for tho inevitable '‘Day.” 
12 




29 September. There Mr. Chamberlain, M. 
Daladier, the French Premier, Hitler and Musso- 
lini met and came to an arrangement which, 
although it dissipated (he clouds of ^var, deprived 
Czechoslovakia of vast areas of her land and left 
her broken and ipipotent before the Nazi 
juggernaut. 

Other nations shared in the spoils. Poland 
obtained an area in Eastern Silesia wth the town 
of Teschen and large coal mines’ and steelworks, 
and Hungary obtained a large strip of land in 
Southern Slovakia and Carpathian Russia 
(see map on page 1 1). 

The peace of Europe was saved, but for how 
long few people had the courage, to ask. The 
immediate effect was a great revival of hope. 
Hitler had succeeded in his oft-stated ambition of 
absorbing a great majority of European Germans 
into the new Reich, but would he be content to 
stop there? That was a question (hat only the 
future could answer. 

Hitler did not fall to makehisusualdeclaration. 
This time he ^vas more emphatic. “ This is the last 
territorial claim I have to make in Europe," he 
said, “ I have assured Mr. Chamberlain and I 
emphasize it now that when this problem is 
solved Germany has no more territorial problems 
in Europe. . . . We do not want any Czechs. 
... I shall sot be interested in the Czech State 
any more." 

THE TATE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By this time France and Britain were getting 
wise to Hiller’s methods, but even so, there were 
still many people who genuinely believed that 
peace had been saved for their lifetime. Never- 
theless, Britain finally abandoned the ideal of 
collective security and speeded up her armament 
production. During the winter hope rose and 
confidence grew, but that confidence was utterly 
shattered when, on 15 March, 1939, with no word 
of warning and with no shred of justification 
Hitler marched against the now defenceless 
Czechoslovakia. No resistance offered and 
President Hacha was forced to sign a statement 
placing the country under Germany’s “pro- 
tection.” Bohemia and Moravia became pro- 
tectorates of the Reich, while Slovakia was made 
an independent state, likewise under German 
“ protection.” The Czech Army ^^'as disbanded. 

Seven days later, on 22 March, Germany 
presented an ultimatum to Lithuania to surrender 
Memel Lithuania gave way and Memel, too, was 
added to the Reich. 


How the war began 

Hitler’s breach of faith aroused world-wide 
indignation. By seizing the' whole of Checho- 
slovakia he had abandoned his policy of self- 
determination and proved conclusively that he 
was bent on European domination. His ambitions 
became apparent to the most ardent adherents of 
the policy of appeasement. The European situa- 
tion ^vas revolutionized overnight, but even now 
Britain and France could not be fully persuaded 
that the menace of Hitler was directed against 
themselves. There uere many who hoped that his 
moves were actuated by a determination to 
attack Russia. Others were becoming alarmed. 
But no one seriously suggested that the Allies’ 
guarantee of Czechoslovakia given at Munich 
should become operative. 

POLAND THREATENED 

The great speed up of Britain’s rearmament 
programme which followed Hitler’s latest breach 
of faith provided Germany with an excuse for 
repudiating the Anglo-Gennan Naval Pact .in 
April, 1939. In a spesech on 14 April, Hitler 
declared that the foundation on which the pact 
was based— that Britain and Germany would not 
go to war with each other— xvas shattered by 
Britain's rearmament and that there was, there- 
fore, no longer any point in adhering to its terms. 
Once again he had shown how little trust could 
be placed in his pledged word and how little value . 
be attached to solemn agreements once they had 
served his purpose. 

Meanwhile Mussohni, who hj»d derived little 
advantage from his Axis alliance, w'as becoming 
restive. He, too, wanted fresh territories; and so, 
on Good Friday morning, 7 April, 1939, he 
invaded (he little kingdom of Albam’a. In twenty- 
four hours the conquest was complete and 
aggression had once more triumphed. 

To add to Europe’s troubles Germany now 
began a violent campaign against Poland for the 
return of Danzig and the Polish Corridor. In 
something of a panic Britain and France offered 
guarantees to Poland which were accepted. Such 
guarantees, however, were of small use unless they 
could be implemented by the weight of a Russian 
aUiance. Efforts were made during the summer of 
1939 to achieve this alliance, but negotiations 
dragged on interminably. 

In August, 1939, Hitler revealed his true object. 
Whilst the democracies were still negotiating with 
Russia he engineered the greatest political sensa- 
tion of the twentieth century and signed a non- 
aggTKSioQ pact with the Soviet Union on 
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Strange alliance 


23 August, 1939 



GERMAN-SOVIET PACT. The greatest political bombsheU o( the century burst on 23 August, when Germany 
and Russia signed a non-aggress on pact. For years Nazis and Bolsheviks had heaped abuse on each other. 
War between them had seemed more certain than anything. Indeed, during the preceding months Britain and 
France had been trymg to establish a military understanding with Moscow. This understanding was vital alter 
the Allies had guaranteed Poland. Hitler had begun to menace Poland from the time he seized Prague. The 
Free City of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, seen in the above map, were made the issue. By the new pact 
Poland was doomed, Ribbentrop and Stalin are shaking hands after the signing of the pact in Moscow. 





THE CmLDREN SENT TO SAFETii As the war became imminent, the CoTsminent’s plan for evacuatins 
children from Britain's great towns to less nilnerable areas was put in motion. By road, rail and even sea, with 
gas masks, identitylabelsandholidaybaggageithechildrensetoffhappilyforwhattothem wasegreatadrenture. 

23 August. The rest of the world was stunned Poland to send a plenipotentiary to Berlin with 
and paralysed, Poland and the peace of Europe full power to sign any agreement (hat should be 
were doomed. laid before him. Poland refusedand on (hefollow- 

Hiller, having thrown down the gauntlet, acted ing day a German ultimatum was handed to the 


quickly. He backed his demands for the return of 
Danzig and the Polish Corn’dor.by threats. There 
was little Britain and France could do to imple- 
ment their guarantee, and Hitler knew it. He 
gambled on the belief that the Allies would not 
and could not go to war on the Polish issue. His 
demands became more urgent, and when Sir 
Nevile Henderson, the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, assured' him that Britain would fulfil her 
obligations, and asked him to consider the dread- 
ful responsibility that rested on his shoulders he 
merely replied that he tvas fifty years bid and 
would prefer war now rather than when he was 
fifty-five or sixty. 

Hitler was past caring. His non-aggression pact 
with Poland of 1934 meant nothing to him in 
1939. He did not even trouble to specify 
detailed demands to Poland or to explore the 
possibilities of diplomacy. On 29 August he asked 


Polish Ambassador m Berlin. Before he had had 
time to communicate its terms tolas Go\crnment 
Hitler announced to the world that it had been 
rejected’and m the early dawn of Friday, ] Sep- 
tember, 1939, the Nazi hordes moved eastward 
across the Polish frontier. 

Despite (he valour of her armies Poland could 
not resist the weight of the German onslaught. 
She appealed to the democracies to implement 
their guarantees, and for two days the peace of the 
world hung in the balance while Britain and 
France solemnly reviewed the situation. And 
then both the democracies sent uliimatums to 
Hitler. Hitler took no notice and they expired on 
Sunday, 3 September. Britain and France were at 
w'ar with Germany. The democracies had chal- 
lenged the arrogance of Nazidom. On them 
devolwd the responsibility of defending what was 
left of freedom, decency and right in the world. 




WAHBtmSTS OMEflSTERWEUROPE. Havingsigned 
(he non^aggression pact with Russia, 'Hitler, confident 
that the Allies would not honour their pledge to Poland, 
launched hzs land, sea and au- forces against (hat 
unhappy country. Here are typical scenes that followed 
the Nazi invasion ; German bombers and infantry left 
in their wake burning buildings and stneken civiliana. 
Unequipped Polish units fought hopelessly but gallantly 
(o che^ (he rapid advance of (heir povrerftil adversary. 



3 September, 1939 


The Premier speaks to the nation 



“BRITAIN IS 
AT WAR 

f WITH 
GERMANY" 

In a broadcast from Downing Street, 
at 11.15 a.m. on Simday, Sept. 3, 1939, 
the Prime Minister said: — 


T m morning the British Ambassador m 
fierliD banded the German Government a 
Mai Note suting that unless we heard from 
them by eleven o’clock that they were 
prepared at once to withdraw their troops from 
^ would exist between us. 

I have to tell you now that no such undertaking 
has been rwi'red, and that consequently this country 
IS at war with Germany. 

can imagine what a bitter blow it is to me 
mat aU my long struggle to win peace has failed. Yet 
^cre is anything more, or any- 
thmg^fferent that I could have done and that would 
have been more successful. 

would have been quite 
arranged a peaceful and honourable 
settlement betwwn Germany and Poland, but Hitler 
would not have it. 

■D T made up his mind to attack 

Poland whatever happened, and although he now says 
u f^oi^Ne proposals which \wrc 

Poles, that is not a true statement. 

The pro^sals were never shown to the Poles nor 
to US, and thoi^ they were announced in a German 
broadcast on Thursday night Hitler did not wait to 
hear comments on them, but ordered his troops to 
cross the Polish frontier. His action show^ con- 
vinangly that there is no chance of expecting that 
this man will ever give up his practice of using force 
to gsun his will. He can only be stopped fcy force 
“We and France are today, in fulfilment of our 
obligations, going to the aid of Poland, who is so 
bravely resisting this wicked and unprovoked attack 
on her people. ' 


We have a dear conscience. We have done all 
that any countiy could do to establish peace.' 

• “ The situation in which no word given by Get* 

many’s ruler could be trusted and no people or 
country could feel themselves safe has become 
intolerable. 

•“ And now jliat we have resolved to finish it I know 
that you will all play your part with calmness and 
courage. 

“ At such a moment as this the assurances of sup- 
port that we have received from the Empire are a 
source of profound encouragement to us. v, 

“When I have finished speaking certain detailed 
announcements will be made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Give these your closest attention. 

“ TTie Government have made plans under which it 
will be possible to carry on the work of the nation in . 
the days of stress and strain that may be ahead. But 
these plans need your help. 

“ You may be taking your part in the fichting 
services or as a volunteer m one of the branches of 
' civil defence. If so, you w ill report for duty in accord- 
ance vnth the instructions you have received. 

“You may bfe engaged in work essential to the 
prosecution of war, for the maintenance of the life of 
the peopIe-^T-m factories, in transport, in public utility 
concerns, or in the supply of other necessaries of life. 

” If so, It is of vital importance that you should 
carry on with your jobs. 

“ Now may God bless you all. May He defend the 
right. It is the evil things that we shall be fighting 
against — brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression 
and persecution— and against them I am certain that 
the right will prevail.” 
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BRITISH ULTIMRTtIM EXPIRES. The British ultunatuin to Gennany demanding the immediate withdrawal 
oi her troops from Poland expired at 11 a.m. on Sunday monung, 3 September, 1939. The nation, sUU ignorant 
of the fatal hour, but knowing that only a miracle could avert the death-struggle between the forces of fear 
and of freedom, steeled itseU lor the ordeal that lay before iL To the democratic governments and peoples of 
Britain and France fell the awful responsibility of defending the freedom of the world against Nazi domination. 
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Man of the moment 


3 September, 1935 



WINSTON CHURCHIIiL AT THE ADMIRALTY. It was with an immense sense of relief lliat the British public 
learned on 3 September that Mr. Chtirchill had been appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. Twenty-five 
years earlier, in 1914, he had held the same post with outstanding success. Although Mr. Churchill had been 
virtually a political exQe since 1929, he nevertheless had retained immense prestige vrilh the British public. 
His repeated vramings of the ever-growing menace of Nazidom to the peace of Europe, had earned him the title 
of Nad Enemy No. 1. Here he pauses on the st^s of the Admiralty as he arrives to lake up his new post. 





September, 1939 . First U-boat- outrage 
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First sirens sound 


3 September, 1939 






Australia makes ready September— October, 1939 



THE “ AlTSSmS " GET GOING. Australia, plaiuiing for an anny of 200.000 trained men by summer 
had already by the beginning of October. 1933. a first draft of 40,000 militia in camp for training. Abore 
are seen some of the Commonwealth's now forces waiting with their baggage to make their first acquaintance 
with Iho inside Of a training catnp, and, a little later, ready to embark for the Near East and the Motherland in 
fulfilment of the promise of their Premier, Mr. R. C. Menzies, on 2 September, that " Wo stand with EntaLn.” 
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NDta’S PART IN THE WAR. Although the AU-India Congrew Paity would not identify itself actively with the 
iinpire's war eCort after the Viceroy's declaration of the postponement of further steps towards granting the 
wuntry Dominion status, in the first few weeks over 200 rulmg princes affirmed their loyalty to the British 
laj, many with offers of immediate help. The pictures show; above, a sentry guarding a railway bridge in 
Northern India ; below, Indian Army recruits taking a geography lesson at their open air training school. 









BRITXSHBOMBirRS OVER WILHELMSIIAVEN. The firatgrcM air raid of the war waa launched on 4 

against enemy warships in the WChclmshaven and Kiel areas. The “WcUinglon" bombers that took pari Uceo 
most diEcalt weather conditiorxs, but the attack was resolutely pressed homo in face of severe Eic from 






7 September, 1939 


End of ar. epic defeni 
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POLISH FORTRESS BATTERED INTO SOBMISSION. 
For six days and nights the 1 1-inch gtms of the German batUoship 
" Schleswig-Holstein '\bombarded the Polish fort of Weslerplatte 
on the outskirts of Danzig, at point-blank range (right) whilst from 
the land and air furious assaults were made by large and well- 
equipped German forces. For six days the Poles held out, but 
on the seventh the gaUant commander of the tiny garrison 
surrendered to save what were left of his men. It was estimated 
thatthe German land forces alone amounted to a divisioii, whereas 
the defenders, all told, numbered only a company. The picture 
above shows the Nazi Dag being hoisted by German soldiers 
over the shcU-tom battlements after the garrison surrendered. 
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12 September, 1939 


After twenty-five yeoi; 



BXiF. LANDS IN FRANCE. The plans for 
the transportation of men and material to 
France had been drawn up by the French 
and British General StaSs long before the war 
clouds broke, so that when war was declared 
it only remained to put them into operation. 
With great speed— and even greater 
secrecy— men, guns, tanks and all the equip- 
ment and supplies necessary to maintain an 
army in the held, were altipped^cxoss the 
Channel, and it was not until 12 September, 
by which time ‘most of the material had safely 
arrived, that the British pubbc were let into 
the secret. The picture on the right shows 
troops and guns being disembarked at a 
French port. Above is seen Viscount Cort, 
V C. tvho tvas appointed Commander-in- 
Qiiti of the British armies in France, under 
tho supremo command ot General Gamelm. 
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M&VY’S FIRST BIG WARTIME LOSS. ILM. Aircraft Carrier ” Courageous ” was struck amidships by a torpd 
Gentian fubntarino wh^ on patrol on 17 September, and sank within a very short time. Orders 
ship were given five minutes after aho was strude, but her gallant commander. Captain Mackeig-Jes"-* 


S4 


jclc) remained on te bridge to the end and went down withhiash-p. The picture shows the " Couragcoiis 
ing over shorJy before her death plunge ; her crew can be <deacly seen scrambling down the side into the 
sr. The “ Courageous " had a lull complement of 1,12S officers and men, of whom 515 lost their livec. 
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lORS OF INVADED POLAND. The hoiroxs of modem aerial wari^e are forcefully illustrated by 
e of a little Warsaw boy squatting miserably among the wreckage of what was his home. Scenes such i 
'ere common ^ over Poland where Goeiing’s air force rained death and destruction on countless op< 
[and brought untold misery and l^dship to Poland’s civilian population. In spite of constant raids, howeve 
he indiscriminate damage they wrought, the morale of Poland's civilians remained unshaken to the cn' 
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DESTROYER RESCUES NAZI AIR- 
MEN. From the early days of the 
war German seaplanes based on 
Sylt carried- out reconnaissance 
nights to Britain and attacked mer- 
chcUit shipping with bombs and 
machine guns. The Navy and the 
R.A.F. took steady toll of these - 
marauders. Above a British des- 
troyer is seen approaching a Nazi 
seaplane shot down off the coast. • 
Riqht, the German airmen are pre- 
piirig to launch their collapsible 
■ Rubber boat. The Navy saved the 
lives of scores of Nazi airmen. 
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GERMAN TROOPS FIGHTING IN WARSAW’S SUBURBS. Masses oT mechanired forces, hundreds of 
bombing planes, working together in dose cooperation, were the primary reason for German successes in 
Poland. Yet, despite the Foies' enormous inferiority in both* these arms, it was a month before the Germans 
iorced the capital to surrender. These two pictures illustrate the final phase of Warsaw’s resistance. 'Above, 
German artillery, powerfully supported by tanks, is seen battering its way through the streets on the outskirts 
of the city. Below, infantry are advancing along a tram-blocked street behind the cover of light tanks. 





WiUlSRW'S RESISTANCE ENDS. On 15 September the Germans claimed to have sturounded Warsaw, 
but it was not until the 27th that the capl^, battered by aerial and artillery bombardment, vras forced W 
capitulate. On that day, high officers of the Polish and Gennan armies met in a bus on the outskirts of the capiat 



^>lish garrison leaves the devastated city 









A JiEW DIVISION OF POLAND, g 
Yet again unhappy Poland Tsfas fe 
divided amongst her neighbours ^ 
when on 29 September Ribbentrop £ 
in Moscow signed a second Soviet- 5 
Gettnan agreement defining the T . 
boundaries of the German and Soviet 
occupied areas of the country. The i 
•map (right) shoiw how the territory ■ 
was divided. Above, Molotov, ! ^ 
Russian Premier, signs the agree* , 
ment on behalf of the Soviets. | 
Behind him stand Ribbentrop and ^ 
Stalin. Germany • took not only T 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, but 
Warsaw and vasT areas to the south 
which had never had any German 
population Russia limited her claims ^ 
to the' area east of Brest-Litovsk, an i 
area predominantly Ukrainian, and | 
almost identical with that bounded 
by the famous "Curzon Line.” This 
line had been suggested as* the 
frontier between Poland and Russia 
by Lord Curron in 1920,- Germany , 
secured all the coal mines and the 
heavy industrial areas, while Russia i / 
obtained the rich oilfields of Calida. [Lia 
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NAZI ^ SILENT WAHSAW. On 5 October ICtler fJew to Warsaw to take the salute at the 

march past of his victorious troops. The route was carefully chosen to avoid those parts of the city that had 
been devastated by aerial bombardment, and the streets were lined by Nazi troops to keep the crowds in 
check. This precaution, however, seemed unnecessary since Warsaw’s population stayed indoors, and the 
procession made its way through almost deserted streets, as can be seen from the above picture. 



6 October, 1939 


Hitler launches his peace offensive 




m 


M CPEECH IN THE REICESTAC. At the conclusion of his Polish carap^gn 

hitler makes ms European Rtuatien. and made suggestions for the cessation of hos^ties 

HiUer addressed u,e^war Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, replying a few day* la er. 

.nd lor tettltag wmter mlo „egoli.lior3 with ft. Ce™«i CovcniftCid on ft. sroftift- tot 



Patrol activity on the Western'Front 


October, 1939 




14 October, 1939 


U-boat's daring feat ' 




16 Oclobcr. 1939 


Nazi raiders attack 



RAID ON TOT TOTO OF FORra. On IQ October an IncfTectlvo attack was launched by German war- 
planes upon war^ jn Uje Ftrlh of Fortlu The above photograph, Ukon /rTm on? ot Z enemy 

mac^es, was IT Olustratod paper, and pun>or1ed to show a bomb bursting 

on the bridge. 'bomb explosion, wiuch can be seen |ust to the left of the centre pier, is. in reality. 
Inth Carrie Island upon which .the pier is built. Although the raid was carried out by twelve or fourteen 




nemy bombers only very sUght damage 
ras done to three British ships, the 
misers "Southampton” and "Edin- 
urgh," and the destroyer "Mohawk.” 
Jerman aircralt had floiyn over Bosyth 
) reconnoitre earlier in the morning, 
nd the first of the series of actual rai^ 
egan about Z.30 in thei'aftemoon and 
ontinued untfi 4 pjn., when' the-Jast 
[ the German planes was chased away 
y R.A.F. fighters. Only two aviHan 
isualbes were reported and the raQ- 
ay continued its normal service over 
le bridge unintemgitedly. Four enemy 
lanes were brought dovTu. The picture 
3ove shows an enemy plane being 
riven off by anh-aircraft fire after 
ropping a bomb near HJJ.S, "Edin- 
urgh." On the right is the funeral of 
70 of the Nazi airmen killed in the raid. 
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American arms released to the Allies 


27 October, 



U.S. SENATE REPEALS EMBARGO. On 27 October, after more than a month of fierce debate, the 
Senate voted for the repeal of the embargo on war maleriafa that formed a part of America's Neutralit7 Is”- 
This meant that belligerent coimtries could purchase war materials from the II.S. only if they paid for theo 
in cash and carried them in their own ships. Above, President Roosevelt is seen making his celebrated spa^ 
to Congress when he urged the repeal of the embargo. The effect of repeal was to place ^ 

production at the disposal of the Allies; the British blockade precluded Germany from buying in America 



eptember— October. 1939 "" flew Zealand trains her own pilots 



war. besides its own Home Defend me ^ ^ 




AUSTRALIA’S FLEET STANDS BY. Australia’s Navy, which dales from 1911, a small but highly eScJC 
force, worked during the peace years in close co-operation with the British Navy, with which officer* ^ 
personnel were regularly interchanged. Abwe, the &4n. guns of the 10.000-ton cruiser Canberra," 
of the Commonwealth squadron, are seen firing a salvo during manceuvres at Jervis Bay, New South V?*-® 
Below. Australia’s second largest ship, the 6,830-fon cnuser "Sydney.” Not only at sea was Aostr** 
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force ready for action 



September— October, 1939 


Canada stand 






hv eaxlv 1910 bot artaally Canada's Erst conlmgent ol troops arrived 
trained and eqaipped lor oveneas sii destroyers and a snuil namber cl 

in Britain on 17 December, 1939. TOe ^ ^ tvrenty^even 

was rapidly added to by par^e .. f, canvas'.' key aerodrome. Trenton: (bottom 'flfl 

nowlydrained air ''“i™?, a, outbreS o! war. chatting with a pilot at a training b«^; 

P- in 
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1™^ for the Imperial Government rahied in from every constituent 

R DNITED EMPmE. . Rssmmces of „ compile Trith Iho great DomMoiv. m 

of the Empire fa the early vreofa ot .pd proteetorales fa Asia, AMca. the West faics, 

large conltagentsot troops to Enur ot Trapsjordaiiia aitd the Saltan ol Zat^ar; 

and the South Seas; Koslem J”'®" , 5 glands in the Pacilio Tied fa offering help. Among faose 

ot negro proteotorates and nahre part rthose coastal delence is illustrated .d»T.. 

who manned their- own defences was httle tietmuoa, P 



8 November,- 1939 


Attempt on Hitler’s life fails; 



M'™’™ ® ^ I'?’'®"*"- «■““ «neipeMedljr decided to aBend a laeetog held to W 

Buergetbraukeller, a beer m Matoch, to celebrate the anniversaxy of the Nazi putsch of 1923. Afet 
ItiaMitg a violently aiiti-Bn^ speech, he left .me banding at 8.15 pun. together with all the more iiuportant ?' 
the Nasi personalites who had accompanied hun. Twenty minutes later a bomb, which had been concealed to 
one of the supporting pillars, shattered the edifice, causing the ceiling to collapse oiT the assembly, which included 
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Bomb explosion in the Buergerbraukeller in Munich 



23 November.- 1939 


End of a gallant fight! 







AIR AID FROM AMERICA. The repeal ol America’s Neatrality Law at the end of October enabled the AW 
to order aircrart from American firms, and on the very day that the Bill for repeal was signed orders 
to £44 imllions for planes and equipment were confirmed. Above, reconnaissance bombers from 
Loc'iCheed Company s California factory receiving final touches. Below, a naval dive bomber bomg, Ij 
across the border into Canada,- as American neutrality regulations required, for shipment thence to Bn 
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Fugitives from a new war 


30 November, 195 



November. 1939 Rain of death on Finland's capital 



3MBINO or HELSINKI. Although most ol the Bussian air raids on Finland were directed against 
Qitary o'bJectiTes, it was inevitable that some of the bombs should miss their mark and indict injury upon 
rilians and civilian property. Nevertheless, considering the number of bombs dropped, Finnish civilian 
sualties were surprisingly small. This was largely due to the efficiency of the Finnish AJIP. Above is 
en a block of Cats in Helrihld which has been hit by a high explosive bomb and is blazing furiously. 
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Work of S. African air patrol 


2 December, 1939 



A VICTIM OP THE “ ADMIRAL CRAP SPEE.” Before the Ce’xrnan commerce-reiding batfleship was 
brought to book by the British Navy, she inflicted considerable loss to merchant shipping in the South Atlantic; 
the largest of her nine British victims being the 10,000-ton merchantznan “Doric Star" captured and torpedoed 
on 4 December. The picture shovra an unnamed ship that met a similar fate being watched by the crew from 
the decks of the “Admiral Graf Spee " as she heeled over preparatory to ^Idng her death plunge, 
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BilTTLC or* THE HIVHR PLATE. On V/ednesday, 13 December, a British squadron of three light 
cruisers, “E*eter,'' “Ajax" and ‘Achilles," commanded by Commodore Henry Harwood, was on patrol near 
the mouth oi the River Plate. About 6 am. a German vessel was sighted and the Bndsh ships immediately 
attacked. It proved to be the German pocket battleship 'Admiral Oral Spee” which had 'been preying on 
Allied shipping in those waters. She immediately opened fire on the "Exeter," and after one or two 
ineSectual salvos scored a direct hit She concentrated another turret on the ‘Ajax" and “Achilles,’-' but 
so skillully were they manceuvred that they managed to keep out of harm’s way. Before long the “ Exeter" 
was reduced to one gun and forced to withdraw bom the action. Although the German slip's aimameiit 
was half as much ag^ as the combined broadsides of the three British cruisers, 'Ajax" and ‘‘Achilles,'' 
using incredibly daring tacfi<», hamed their more powerful opponent with such effect that she was forced 
to seek refuge in Montevideo Harbour in a damaged condition. Bottom left, '‘Ajax’* seen from “Achilles" as she 
attacks; the smoke on the horizon marks the poribon of the Ceiman ship. Above, the “Graf Spee" is seen 
in Montevideo Harbour after the fight. Top left, the shell-scarred bows of the “Graf Spec.” 
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17 December, 1939 


Last act of the River Plate bait 
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BUHNING WRECK OF THE " GRAF SPEE.” By international 
law a beOigerent warship in time of war may not stay in a neutr^ 
port for more ttian a specified time, and the whole world waited 
expectantly for the "Graf Spee” to come out of Montevideo and Join 
battle again. Outside, the British ships lay in wait, anxious to finish 
the job they had so well begun. But it was not to be. On the evening 
0 17 December, the "Graf Spee” steamed out of the harbour, but not, 
as was expected, to seaward, where the British ships lay in wait, but 
towards the west ilhortly after 8 p.in. two explosions shook the 
air and a flash ^ Qame leapt skyward. The ship was blotted from 
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pocket battleship “Graf Spee" scuttled by Hitler's orders 





17 December. 1939 


Last act of the River Plate battle. 
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BDRNINC WRECK OF THE •• GRAF SPEE.” By Wenu5« 
law a belligerent warsHp in time of war may not stay in » t'* 
port for more than a specified time, and the whole world 
expectantly lor the “Graf Spee” to come out of Mentewdeo *'''® 
battle again. Outside, the British ships lay In wait, anxious ^ 
the Job they had so well begun. But ft was not to bo. On the 
of 17 December, the “Craf Spec” steamed out of the harbour, h* 
as was expected, to seaward, where the British ships by i" 
towards the west Shortly after 8 pm. two explosions ^ 

air and a Hash of flamo leapt aleyward. The ahip was blotted 


ecember, 1939 


Ouiposis of Empue prepare 







3 December, 1939 


Airmen from "down under" 
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Muleteers from India 


27 December. 1939-9 January. 1940 




One ot the earUest of the smaller units of the Commonwealth to come forward with -offers of help to the 
Motherland in her struggle was Cyprus, Britain's very loyal outpost in the Eastern Mediterranean. From 
the very beginning of hoshhhes recruits flocked to join the Cyprus KJt.S.C., and by the turn of the year 
a contingent of them had arrived in France with mules (above) ready to assist in the transport of | 

stores and sunilar duties with the various units of the BJEJ*. {British oukiat Pketoptph Cmm coyfrigu Rtstrttd) • 
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31 December, 191 






5 December, 1939 


Finnish ski-patrols active 




*ian divisions in their greatest victory of the war 



- ^ v.y- 

aid annituiaied' It after cutting its ^pply lines. The fisuiish forces then reiuuted and fell ^on the Russian 
44lh Division, winning the greatest victory of the war on 8 January. The intense winter cold and snow was 
their ally, and the Russian losses m men and material were enormous. More than a thousand prisoners 
were taken as well as immense quantities of war malejial, indoding tanlcs and armoured cars. The picture 
shows only a email part of the havoc wrought in their transport after the Russian resistance broke. 





January, 1940 


Safety in numbers: The com 











Russian offensive in Finland 


January, 



[R. ED£N WITH THE ANZACS. On 12 Februarf the first contingent of troops from Australia and 
?a]and arrived at Suez. Mr. Anthony Eden, then Secretary for the Dominions, flew to Egypt bearing 
essages of welcome from the King. He is here seen addressing New Zealand Troops on the crowded de^ 
! one of the transports where he was received with enthouasm. *• They are going to be as good," said 
r. Eden on his return to England on 19 February, “as their lathers and brothers twenty«Bve years ago.’’ 
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RUSSIAN BOMBS FIRB PETROL STORE. The War in Hnland continued in terrible weather with snow 
and bitter cold. Despite these conditions Russia's vast air force was very active bombing centres of Finnish 
resistance and supply depots. In the middle of February ertensive raids were carried out on Aabo, an oil 
depot. In one of these raids a direct hit was scored. The Finns displayed great heroism in rolling out 
oil barrels bom the blazing inferno. The picture illijatiates the calmness with which they worked- 
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17 February, 1940 ' H.M;S. "Cossack" resi 








or Febnaiy Ih, Gemum toltsr •■ Altmaik," nWch 

.ctedasasopply^ptolhom-I.to<l"C™ISpee,-„„„^,aoendofhotporao.^vor»gob.ctloG.nn^--r- 
On board she tad 3m Bntah aaamen „ho tad bean „pto,^ ahipa snrtc by U.O ■■ Oral Spec." Tbo 
Admiralty deaded that theso man ahould b. reacnad and ordered the destroyer ••Cossack" (Captain Vlan) » 
intercept the German ship. With the aid o[ aerial reconnaissance she was located and her position was wn«- 
leased to the •'Cossack, which Intercepted her on the night of 17 February, as she was steaming down 





sailors from German prison ship 



tforwegian coast. When the "Altmaik” saw the Chtish destroyer she sought shelter in Joessing Tjord. In spite 
of the fact that she was in Norwegian territoria] waters, "Cossidc.'* followed her in, ran alongside, and boarded 
tier. In the enming hand*t9*hand fight seven of the German crew were killed but the Britzah seamen were 
released. They had been under hatches in circumstances of terrible suffering for many weeks, TTio captain of 
the "JUtmaxk" had a fanatical hatred of anything English and his prisoners had suffered in consequence. Tho 
reconstruction above specially drawn by Edgar Thurstan shows the British sailors boarding the “Altmark.** 
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5;-ebruary. l940 ' Anzac town in the desert 



ilN21ACS IK THE NEAR EAST. On 12 rebnmy the first contingents of Aostralian and New Zealand troops 
arrived at Sues, to take up their war stations for the defence of Palestine, Egypt and the Near East, and were 
welcomed in the King's name by the Dominions Secretary. Mr. Anthony Eden (see page 87). ITse model 
town seen above, with its neatly planned rows of tents and hutmsnb, was erected on the edge of the desert 
for the reception of the Anzacs, largely by native labour, in Q>e amazingly short space of three weeks. 
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.. GI^ SPEE " HEROES^CH TO THE CITT. On 23 February. London gave a tumultuous welcome » 
the offiwrs men "Ajax" and “Exeter.-^rs of the bSe against the German p^' 

battleship, Admir^ Graf Spee. oT the River Plate in December. 1939 (see pages 68-71)7 There was first a rc^ 
investiture at the Horse Guards Parade at which officera. petty officers and men who had shared in iW* ®“'' 




standing naval engagement were decorated by the Kmg. Afterwards the officers and men marched in tnumph 
to the City where a cerhntoniai luncheon was given in their tumour at the Cuildhal}, and the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Churchill and others paid tribute to the Navy’s latest expleut In the above picture the procession la seen marching 
through the Admiralty Arch between padted ranks of dieerxng liondoners on jts way to the City banquet. 
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NEW ZEALAND SAILORS ROME. 


New Zealand had a rousing welcome ready for her naval heroe* 
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lorious traditicns esUblishcd by *^“^*7^ ^ inlensiTo training they Uter received »t Sees tnd to 
me that little was left for t^ to to leave for the Kcar East to defers the 


Finland's heroic resistance ends 12 March, 1940 



Rnssm JSKD riHLSHD IMKE PESCE. For 104 days the Films stood op to toe enomora PO”“ S' t 
Red Army. Then with their Mannerheim ^e irretrievably breached they made peace. The terms dicex 
from those offered by Russia before hoshlifaes began chieQy in that no Russian territory was ceded in ^ . 
tor that seized. As seen on this map, Finland ceded the whole Karelian Isthmus, an area in Central ..i 

part of the Rybachi Peninsula. (Inset) President KaCto is seen broadcasting the terms to the Finnish 

QA 


INNS ANO RUSSIANS MEET AT BANGOE. BesidealosingViborg, her most important port, Finland was 
reed to lease to Russia the peninsula of Hangoe, key to the Gulf ol Finland. The leise was to run for thirty years 
a yearly rent of about £30,000. The evacuation of the ceded areas began on 14 Maredt, and &om Hangoe alone 
)ine 11,000 Finns departed, taking with them only such goods as they could carry. Above is seen the dramatic 
oment when threo-Russian soldiers first face -a Finnish sentry across the barbed wire on (ho new boundary. 
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8 March. 1940 



ITLER AND MD5SOLZNI 2VZEET. The meeting between Qie Gennan and Italian dictators at Brennero on J 

J March aroxised world-wide speculation. It was reported irom Rome that it was in connexion with a peace , 

roposal of eleven points which Hitler had drawn up and ^own to Mr. Sumner Welles, Mussolini, it was said, 
sped to persuade the fuehrer to modify them. In the light of later events, however, it seems much more s 

robable that the meeting vras to put the touches to the agreement defining the part Italy was to play in the war. ' 






NEW ZEMiRNDERS IN TRKINING. New ZealaJiders to the number of 60,(300 enlisted as volunteers in the 
Dottiitiion's Expeditionary Force, apart from Air Force and Naval enrolments, before compulsory service was 
introduced early in 1540, ’Hie New Zealanders wbo came V» Ziilain included a contingent ol lAaoiis, some ol 
whom are seen (top) giving their war cry. Below, New Zealand troops of an anti-tank unit are going on a 
•' shingle-sledge ” pulled by a light tractor to see what damage their fire has done to the moving targets. 
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_ "GLOWWORM" SUNK. On 8 April th® British mine-laying destroyer, "Glowworm,’' whflstcarrj^ 

out duties off Norway, ran into a strong enemy force of destroyers and light cruisers and was sunk 
a gallant fight. These pictures, taken from a Nazi warship, shew (top) the destroyer laying a smoke 
immediately before she went down, and (below) oil-covered survivors being picked up by a German snip- 





NAZI TROOPS LAND IN COPENHAGEN. The war, wh(<^ had langitished strangely since October, 1939. 
suddenly took a dramatic turn when in the early hours of 9 April, Germany invaded Denmark and Norway. 
Here German troops are seen disembarking in Copenhagen from one of the many' ships which ferried them 
across the Baltic. Meanwhile motorized units had invaded the country from the south. Denmark was unable 
to do more than protest at this flagrant violation of her temtory. bi a memorandum, fhtler attempted to justify 
his invasion by the absurd daim that Great Britain and France were about to invade Scandinavia themselves. 
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bands paralyse Norwegian resistance 



rders not to lire and the electrically controlled nunes trere disconnected. Air raid alarms sounded but German 
lanes dropped leaCets, not bombs. The population was the more deceived by the arrival of military bands 
•hich played steadily for hours, watched by the astonished citizens. Meanwliije, tents and gluts had been poured 
1(0 the dty. The pictures show: (top left) AnCi'>atrcraft gunner in the docks; (bottom left) tanks leaving 
le harbour; (top right) a German band playing; and bottom right) Nao troops receiving arms from lorries. 
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Norway's iron port in German hands 


9-10 April, 1940 



OCCDPAnON or NAAVIK. Bnto «momcod her intenlion on 6 April ot mining tIorrregUn wrlorr. 
nu used by H.Uer u^eicuse lor Ms Inrssion ol Korwsy. In Isct his lorcos ssiled before the British arnousre- 
tnent end Cctmsn destroyers eiUerM Hsrya: Fjord on 8 Aptib They torpedoed bro Jlomegisn rrsrshlps ssi 
dlsctnbtttked stores end troops^). Heit dsy five British destroyers, led by Csptsin V/srburInn-bee to HAIA. 
■Hardy," attempted recapture. Thoj^re driTen bade and Captain Warbuiton-Loo was killed, but they 
tremendous damage on cnen^ as can be aeen tnm the lower picture. Captain Warbnrton^ 

]iiuet) was posthumously awarded the Victoria Croas. iitmt er«uio/s#iJ/ €>»•• ewrv 
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GERMAN CtimSER IN NORWEGIAN PORT. HiQerwasprep%ied to pay any price (or the speedy capture 
ot Norway and flung the small German Navy recklessly into Qie attempt. It suffered fearful losses from British 
submarines, surface ships and aeroplanes, which sank between them several capital ships and destroyers, but 
it achieved its purpose of diverting the Britiah Navy's attention from German troopships and transports which 
were rushing men and ammunition into Norway as fast as (hey were able. This picture, taken in Trondheim 
Harbour, shows Nazi troops bemg disembarked by tender from a German heavy cruiser of the "Hipper" class. 
The German capture of the port of Trondheun was to prove a decisive &ctor in the later struggle for Norway. 
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Nazi airmen harass Norway's King 


9-11 April, 1940 







BOMBINC or EtiraOBI. lomi or n.onim. «t Iho moulh of Iho OoMcr VoEot, u.d . riul jimrtion 

on the riilw«r Irom Mo to Trondheim. ooBotod m, hour', intonsj,. bomhino br Kori wupUno. on 6 BprU. 
Tm) dry. Uler, only mi hour .Bor Hookon rth Ih. Korrrogim Covornment h.d pamod through In their 
Bight Irom Oslo, it WM bombed again a.nd reduced to luina. Above, the town haB is seen blaring furiously sBer 
being Wt by incendiary bombs. The king oventually escaped by way of K.ubergsund and Moido to Great Britain, 




April, 1940 


Germans advance in Norway 



CfAZI TANKS AND INFANTRY PRESS ON IN NORWAY. Having consolidated their positions in Southern 
Norway, German troops pushed rapidly inland in order to join up with the troops from Bergen. Trondheim 
and elsewhere. Norway’s small army could do fittle — the captoxe ol A® chief ports f^d disorganized mofadfration 
and robbed it of its arsenals. Nevertheless, it fought gaHanQy against the invaders. The pictures show: (top) 
German irdantrytaldngup positions onalakeside road:(below)tanks being ferriedacrossafjetd onhuge pontoons. 
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aerodromes and aircraft in Norway 



machines. Another bomb has hit the end of the concrete runway. Several more machines fa the picture have 
been severely damaged. Craters on the aerodrome show where other bombs hare fallen. The picture on 
the right shows an attack on Cerman seaplanes anchored off Bergen. The white cigar-ahaped object at the lop 
left of the picture is a bomb falling dose to the lens of the camera. The Germans gained a dectsve advantage 
by occupying all the aerodromes in Norway, thus preventing the Allies from using fighter planes, so necessary 
to counteract the almost ceaseless activity of the Naii borers. Cf^rm c^ntu 
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13 April, 1940 


H.M.S. "Warspife’’ lec 



ffiCONB BMT^ ATiacK ON NmviK FJORD. The British stlacfc of 10 AprU on snetny Warships imd 
^1. i I " in the port Ihore still remamed sovoral epemy deslroy.rS; 

The =“»<*. and on 13 April the 30,600-lon battleship "Warspite. 

lly^ OM lhg of Vice-AtorJ V^tworth and nccompaniod by nine destroyers, steamed through the narrow 
entrance to the fjord. Contact with the enemy was nude shortly before 13.30 p.m. and by 3 o’cloet the battle 
developed mto a senes of running fights between the British ships and seven enemy destroyers. By 3.30 three 
oi the enemy had been destroyed and shore batteries near Narvik had been siienced by "Warspite’s" gene' 



assisted by H.M.S. "Cossack,” of "Altmark’' fame, wWch iventdose in to the harbour and silenced an enemy 
hovntzer. Meanwhile, four enemy destroyers fled op Kombafca Fjord, above Narvik, in an effort to escape. 
Right to the top of the nine mile stretch of wafer they were releniles^y pursued. When they could go no farther 
they were beached and abandoned by their crews. With seven enemy destroyers to their credit the Navy 
had done a good day’s work and avenged the death of the heimc Captain V/aiburton^iee, who had commanded 
the first attack (described on page 108). This reconstmcfion, by Frank Mason, RJ., shows H.M.S. "Warspite” 
with attendant destroyers in the .thick of the battle. ffetndi!u4if ptmasvm cf tii* Sortstm Atuntntvm o>mp«nf UJ) 



AUies go to Norway's aid 


15 April, 1940 






GERMANS ATTACK BRITISH TRANSPORTS AND BOMB NORWEGIAN TOWNS. As one of the British 
traftspoits was nearing its destination British destroyers detected the presence of an enemy submarine and 
attacked it with depth charges which forced it to the surface in a damaged condition. The top picture showa 
the U-boat aRer the attad; ; the black dots in the water ire membera of the crew swinuning away from the damaged 
submarine. The bottom picture shorra a German warplane bombing the little Norwegian town of Rena. 
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25 April, I94( 





GERMANS PUSH ALLIES OUT OF tILLEHAMMER AND STEINICJER. British troops which had landed 
south of Trondheim linked up with the Norwegians fighting north of Oslo. Near Lillehammer they met powerful 
Naa columns and, after fierce fighting, were forced to retire on SS April. Farther north, British troops pushing 
south from Namsos occupied Steinfcjer, but had to retire on 24 April owing to enemy bombing. The pictures 
show German troops advancing towards Lillehammer ^op) and (below) Nazi infantry near Steinkjer. 
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B-OMINO or Tm BRIT^ BJCT BT KBMSOS. i,™.o vk p„tq. linl» Norwegian poH aftpated k. 
head oE the N^en Fjor^ north ol Tron^eim, waa one oT the places selected by the Allied High Commank 
torlandmgs m No^y. Itb^e the ^ bj^eEor British forces operating against the Germans in the Trondhelai 
area Irom the north, »d Irom the moment the Bntiah arrived it was subjected to ceaseless bombardment from 
the air. At first the Gentian airmen concentrated only on military stores and ammunition dumps, but soon the 





whole town became a target, an4 its houses and churches were reduced to a shambles ol blackened niihj 
and lallen masonry. It was here that Britain's lack of airfields in Norway was most keenly felt, for, being denied 
the use of fighter planes, there was nothing the troops could do to stave ofi the attacks, which in the end rendered 
the base untenable and forced the Allied forces to wifiidraw tom Central Norway. This picture shows the 
utter desolation that resulted after the high explosfre and ini^diary bombs had done their deadly work. 
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Aandalsnes goes up in smoke 15 April-2 May, 1940 



GERMIN BOMBERS DESTROY BRITISH BASE. Aandataes. ;^dmg .1 the head ol Roinedale Fjerd. ee«* 
or Trondheim, waa another place chosen for Allied landings and, like Namsos, was the object of incessant 
bombing raids by the German Air Force from the moment the AUles arrived. It was from hero, too, that the 
evacuation of Allied forces began on 2 May. The picture above, showing clouds of smoko rising from the 
flaming town, gives some idea of the terrible condidons under which the evacuation was carried cc- 
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BOMB DAMAGE IN NARVIK. Although the soulhem parts of Norway had been evacuated, fighting continued 
m the- north- The mountainoua character of the country with its deep valleys and pine woods, and its ragged 
coastline made Norway difficult tor the Nazis to over-nm. fa ttie north Naiink became the main focus of war. 
Ihe pictures above show (top) Cennan transports and siq>]dy ships sunk in Narvik Haibour and (below) some 
of the inhabitants driven front their homes by inc en d iar y bombs which fell on many houses in the town. 
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DOMimONraOOPSGU^TmKIKO 

Major-Generf McKaugh OJ tad ™,ed fa Engtod fa Da„n*er, 1939, received .%igtal honour lour mouW 
later when ttay wore c^od faton to to over guard dude, at the royal palacea. The faut to mount guard were 
the Toronto ScottlS^ whose band (^ve) Is seen inarching across the parade ground at their British ca»P- 
Below, French Canadians of the First Division are marching up to Buckingham Palace to mount guard. 















CflNilDIJiNS FIGHT WITH BIOTJUN. In May, Canada's war effort had called up almost 100,000 wen. 
Canadian troops fought side by ode with British in Belgium and North France, a second division was almost in 
readiness for dispat* oversea, and a third in training in Canada. The Dominion's newly appointed Governor- 
General, the Earl of Athlone (above) is inspecting Canadian inl*try in England on the eve of lus departure 
for Canada; (below) Canadian troops m training with their field guns, canaJhH 
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ANZACs ON GUA2U7 IN ECVPT. The defence ofEgyptand ofBntishinterests in the EasternMediterraneaa 
was the special task of troops from, Australia, NeW Zealand and India, many of whom were stationed in the 
Western Desert, the 200,000-square-rmle sand sea on the Egyptian-Libyan border, ready to deal instantly with 
any threat from Italy or elsewhere. Above, New Zealanders at a desert post freshen up their Bren gun 
techni^e ; below, leaving their parade ground for a route march, [Bntnh Pjiotographs: Cmn Cepymu 
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JILLIED THOOPS leave NAMSOS and AANDALSNES. The enormous German air »opcrioritrfc'!.‘erir«r 
xnado it impossible lor the AUies to maintain, from the bases they had established, their forces in the 6eld, and 
the ABiod ICgh Command was roloctantly obliged to withdnw its troops. The withdrawal was an eitreise y 
hazardous operation, but w*th the help of the Royal Navy it was carried out with a minimum of loss. Th® AC-®* 
lost three destroyers and one aloop, “Bittern." The top picture shows oD burning on the surface after th® 
"Bittern** had tunk. Below, French troops are aeen on board a British warship on their way to Britain 
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10 MAY| 1940. BLITZKRIEC BEGINS. Suddenly the tenor so long awaited fell cpoti the licw Countries. 
German troops marched into Holland, Belgium, andLuxembburg The enemy employed suuster and new lorms 
o! warfare against these unoSendmg peoples whose only crime was their neutrality : parachute troops, droppmg 
Irotn the sky on country roads and even city streets, created havoc everywhere; mechanized juggernauts, 
rumbling across the country, caused the dvQ population to flee in terror with such few possessions ai they 
could carry, congesting the roads and impeding the attempts of the defending armies to hold the enemy. 
Typical scenes of the invasion are woven together to loim this picture, specially drawn by Terence Cuneo. 
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NAZIS ATTACK nOLLAND FROM THE AIR. Shortly «ft«r A tjn. on TritUy, 10 Kay. lh« p«ac« cf IlsHard * 
coimtryndo waa broken by the drone ol aircraft and tho akjea wero fUJed with white objects fioatng earthwir-*. 
Ihe eangruard of Cermany’s army o( paratroops. With machine guns, portable wireless transmitters a.nd eren 
folding bicycles, they descended on HoUa.nd and established CtemselTes In fields, behind dykes and in emp^ 
houses. One detachment seised the aerodrome at Rotterdam, whilst ot-heri landed at DeL'i,io-.:r miX 
The Hague, and tried to cut c2 the Dutch cspltaL Throughoot the day parachatiits continued to Urd at rtia*egj- 





points all over Holland, and although they suffered severe casualties, many detachments succeeded in holding 
vital points and paving the way for further landmgs of men from troop-carrying planes. Numbers of paratroops 
are believed to have landed wearing Dutch uniform^ or disguised as civilians and even women. The pictures 
show (fop left) paratroops being launched from a plane. Bottom left, their approach over the roof fops as 
they prepare to land in a Dutch village. In thepictureabove.anumber of paratroops have just made a landing; 
the man in the badcmound is '‘spilling” the air from hia ‘chute preparatory to imbuckling the harness. 







R.A.F. bomb Dutch aerodrome 


10 May, 1940 










GCRMAK RAID ON AMSTERDAM, lit spiteofhissolemn andof(>repea(ed dedaraCion that he vrouldnerer 
vrage war against innocent vometi and children. Hitler laonched his warplanes against many open towns in 
France, Belgivan and Holland on the first day of tiu offensiTe. Amsterdam was one of the places visited fay Nazi 
bombers, and much damage was done to lie and limb aa well as to property in the centre and outskirts o the 
dty. Th^ picture above shows a griel-stnckenDatdv father, himself badly wounded by bomb splinters, gazing 
. mutely outside his house at the dead body of his little daughter. 
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NAZIS ON BELGIAN SOlLi In addibon to ttveir Ihnisls into Holland and Luxembourg, the Germans crossed 
the Belgian Irontier at lour points at dawn on iO May, By demolishing bridges and railway lines the Belgians 
managed to hold up the enemy advance on the first day, whilst German engineers worked luiiously to repair 
the damage. The pictures show Nazi railway engineers hurrying along the line on repair Irucks (top). Below, 
troops and equipment are being ferried across a nver on rails. 
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10 May, 1940 Germans invade Belgium 



NAZIS ON BELGIAN SOIL. In addition to ttieir thinsta into Holland and Luxembourg, the Cennaiis crossed 
the Belgian frontier at four points at dawn on lO May, By demolishing bridges and railway lines the Belgians 
managed to hold up the enemy advance on the first day, whilst German engineers worked furiously to repair 
the damage. The pictures show Nari raflway engineCTS hurrymg along Oie line cm repair trucks (top). e ow, 
troops and equipment are being femed across a river on rafts. 
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ALLIES GO ® ^ news of Germany's violation of Dutch and Belgian neutrality 

became knovm the Bnt^h French Covemrnents issued a joint announcement that immediate steps were being 
taken to aid the latest vic^ of Nazi ag^e^ion. Even before these words had been broadcast to the world, 
customs barriers f*<* F«nch mechanized columns were pouring across the 

frontier into Belgium- They were received with wild acdamation by the Belgian people who remembered how, 




twenty-six years before, aid had come from the same sotirces. In the pictures we see : top left, a French tank 
passing a procession of farm carts loaded with dtild refugees; bottom left, Belgian townsfolk welcoming a 
British armoured car. Top right, an Allied Bren gim deta^unent is watched by Belgian civiliaiis as it passes 
through the street of a frontier town. Bottom zigh^ Belgian soldiers fraternize withaloiry load of British 
soldiers who Kaire come to fight beside them, inilefnfiis tint and tollm up, opieiai. Cnm CepyHiU RtscrwJ) 



10-11 May. 1940 


Belgian civilians flee 



BOMBERS DRIVE BELGIANS FROM THEm HOMES. Tho staxk tragedy ‘ot niodem wailaro fa 
illuatrated in these pictores of Belgian refugees fieeing before the advandng German armic*- Taking 
them as many personal belongings as they co\iId carry, they thronged the roads in a pathetic trek to 
harassed as they went by machine gun and bombing attacks from Nad warplanes. Tho retreaung 
constituted a grave problem for tho defending forces as the* roads became so blocked with peopw 
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vehides passing in STo" ^'i^Scould inake their way 
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opposition joins the Government 


10 May. 1940 





MR. A. V. ALEXANDER 


THE RT. HON. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Previously Chur<diitl had held 

Cabinet o(6ce as First Lord o{ * 
the Admiralty; Mr. Attlee and Sir.t*' 
Archibald Sinclair were Leaders of the ’ ■. , 
two Parliamentary Oppositions, Labour 
and Liberal respectively; Mr. Green* 
wood, Secretary of the Labotir Party 
Research Department: Mr. Alexander/’ 
.Leader of the Parliamentary Co* 
operative Party; Mr. Morrison, Leader 
et the London County Council; Mr, 
Bevin, member ol the Executive of the 
Trades Union Congress, and Mr. 
Dalton, a member of the Labour 
Party's National Executive. 



-MR. HERBERT MORRISON 



R. C. R. ATTLEE 


MR. .ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


MR. HUGH DALTON 


MSIGNRTION OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. Confidence in the Government led by Mr. ChamberU^ waf 
seriously undenmned by the general conduct of the wax.‘aiid after a debate on the question in the Commons on 
8 May, Mr. Chamberlam mvited the Opposition to serve under him in a reconstructed Cabinet. Labour, however, 
refused and on 10 May the Premier resigned andv^as succeeded by Mr. Winston ChurchilL Above « seen 
the new Premier together with some of the new Mnisters. The new War Cabinet consisted of the Premier, 
who also became Minister of Defence; Mr. Chamberlain. Lord President of the CouncU; Lord Halifax. Foreign 
Secretary ; Mr. C. R. Attlee, LordPri^Seal, and Mr. Arthur Greenwood. Ministerwilhout Portfolio. Other 
were; Mr. A. V. Alexander. Admiralty; Mr. Anthony Eden, War; Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air: Sir John Simon, 
Lord Chancellor; Sir Kingsley Wood, Exchequer; Sir John Anderson, Home Secretary; Lord Lloyd, Colom^ 
Sir Andrew Duncan, Bwd of Trade; Mr. Herbert Morrison, Supply; Mr. Duff Cooper, Information; Mr. Emw 
Bevin, Labour and National Service; Mr. L. S. Amery, India and Burma; Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Health; Loro 
Woolton, Food; Viscount Caldicofe, Dominions; Mr. &nest Brown, Scotland; Lord Beaverbrooli, Aircraft 
Production; Mr. H. Ramsboth^ Education; Mr. Robert Hudson, Agriculture; Sir John Keith, Transport; 

Mr. Ronald Cross, Shipping, and Mr. Hugh Dalton, Economic Warfare. 








ANTZ->ALLZ£5 DEMONSTRATIONS IN ROME. Relations betTreen the Allies and Italy had been strained 
before and^ since the outbreak of vrax, but it was not rmbl May dial the Italian Press seriously began a campaign 
of hale against the Allies. The Italian people as a whole had little or no <^i.< liVe of the Western powers, but 
amongst the student class officially inspired demonstrations against the Allies broke out in many Italian citiea. 

The picture shows Italian students in Rome giving vent to. their dislike for the Allies. 
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GERMANS OVOIRUN HOLLAND IN A FIVE-DAY CAMPAIGN. Whilst Nad paratroops were landu-g 
behind the Dutch lines, armoured TOlumns were crossing the frontier. By the night of 10 May these had 
advanced to the Maas, crossed the nver, and entered Maastricht The following day they crossed the Albert 
Canal over a bridge whac^ for some mi^terious reason, had nol’been blown up by the defenders. Farther 
north the enemy crossed the River Yssel, near Anihem, and by 12 May both the Maas and Yssel had be*" 
crossed at several points, and the Dutch troops were lalling back. By 13 M.ay the situation had bceor-e 
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vance through Belgium and France 



!dan« and drove a rapldljr enlarged bulge into the Frencdi lines.' After Boulogne had fallen on 23 May the 
ermans violently attacked the Belgian left Bank, and Belgtom surrendered on 28 May, leaving the Bnbsh front 
(supported. The Allies fell bade towards Dunl^]^ whence they were evacuated by sea, and Belgium, Holland 
id all France north of die Somme were thus new in German hands. The arrows In^cafe the spearheads of the 
leitiy attack} the lines show the posihons reached by the German advanced troops on various dates. 
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British bombs on German communications 


11-12 May, 1940 


R.a J. STTS^ TBOTp'OHT COLUMN. Mlhoog), 0,, Boyal Air Forces war iimericaJly inferior lo « 
Lultwale, Us pAote and to ueactoes were far snpeifor to those of the enemy. Throughout the campaign to 
Belgium and France, the E^. continually harassed enemy conununicalions, transport columns, rall«r 
sidings and marshalling yards, to retod the enemy advance. In the lace of intense anti.aircralt fire and 
attacks from German fighter phums. the British bomber pUots flew low over their targets and released their 
bombs with deadly accuracy. This remarkable picture shows an attack on a German transport cohw’*' 
passing through a small town. Bo^s can be seen bursting close to the road and railway yards, while to the 
light another “st^ck” cf bomba can be seen fa ihe air. iBnj„kOffu^ c«>m 



11-13 May, 1940 Nazi tanks and infantry sweep on 



GERMANS PRESS HOME THE ATTACK IN BEIiGiUjvt. , After crossing Iho Albert Canal on II the 
Germans advanced towards Tongrea and Watemme. Troops that had crossed the frontier farther north 
pushed southwards, them objective being the eastern end ot the Li^ge'Lcuvain-Brussels railway. The 
Belgian Army which had taken tip positions on the Meuse end the Albert Canal was forced to f^ back on 
the second line of defence after making an heroic stand against the German mechaxured units. Bntiih and 
French forccs^ were nislung up in support. The (op pfetuze shows German soldiers making a dash across 
an exposed railway line. Below are German tanks advancing through a small town along the shallow 
bed of a canal — an easier mode of progress than the congested and damaged roads of Belgium. 
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11-17 May, 1940 


’ Nazi airmen drop incendiary on 



BRUSSELS IK FLUMES UTTER TO BOMBARDMENT. On IS May Ihe Gannan High Coiniiuind aimou»c«> 
that it no longer regarded Brussels, historic capital of Belgium, as an open town. It stated that air reconnaissan^ 
had established beyond doubt that military columns were moving through the dty, and that the German Air 
Force intended, therelore, to attach all militaiy objectives. Even before this, and until the fall of the aty oa 
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13-14 May, 1940 French launch tank offensive north of Sedan 


Mr.'-/ >. j ■ I 

'•Ts-- - |4 1 . ‘f* *•'-■ 




FRENCR TANKS IN ACTION, th® outstanding feature ol the German campaign in Holland and Belgium 
was their use ol mechanized units. Tanks and armoured cars, supported by aircrall, led the German attack 
In all cases. Hurriedly organized defences were ol little avail against this new method of warfare, and the 
Allies strove to effect a counter blow vnth simQar weapons. On 14 May the first clash bel:ween French and,<> 
German mechanized units was reported, and a few days later a Fren^ tank ofiensive was launched In the 
Sedan*Kethel area. The (op pitfure shows 'French tanks crashing through a wood. Below, a French tank is 
seen standing in a village street neat Bethel. In the background can be seen a barrier specially constructed 
to stop the progress of enemy tanks; it conceals a German motorized column held up by the French. 


1 I Tuvi';. it 
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14 May; 1940 


Holland capitulates os 











7es ever southwards 





BRITISH DEFENDERS OF LOUVAIN. One obvious result of the first stages of the "bulge” was an 
pressure on Louvain and Li4ge. -The former was held by the B^T., who resisted stubbornly. The p»^ 
above shows an anti-tank gun emplaced at a strategic point amidst houses which have been shattere 






GERMANS IN FRANCE. By the time Br u sse l s was captured the "bulge" was pressing lar into Northern 
France. Taken by surprise the retreating French could only oppose hastily prepared and meSecSve obstacles 
to the invader. The trees felled across the road shown in die above picture are useless to check the advance 
of German motorized troops. The pressing da^er now caused General Gamelin, Coinroander*in*Chief of 
the French Forced to be superseded (May 19) 1^ General Weygand, hitherto Commander in the Near East. 
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the object of en^cling the British and Belgian troops and driving a wedge between the British Expcdih’onary 
For« and the French northern armies, lids drawing, speciaJlj prepared lor Qua booic by Charles Cwdall, 
AXA,, gives a vivid impressien of the fighting during thbse dark and cntical days. German heavy tanks, 
supported by dive-bombing planes, are advanciRg across shell - blasted fields towards their objecnve. 
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Germans cross the Aisne 


20 May, 1940 




CZ^RMilNS It£ACH TBC CHANNEL. The 21st ot May was a day of disaster for Allied hopes. The 
Cenna 2 }s, capturing Amiens, Arras and Abbeyille, reached the sea despite the most desperate resistance. 
On that day, too, was announced the capture of General Ciraud, Commander of the flench Ninth Army, 
with hia whole staff- Above, ho is seen arriving, a prisoner, at a German -airport. Below, B-EJ. troops 
are following up a bombing attack through a wood. (Com Bn.-ui ofcui Cnen CatyntU K/tmtJ) 








indiscriminately by the German Air Force 



in Kerthem franeo as tfio raiders left ft, the wrecked shop Ci^ds in Ih.e fQrctJtotmd atiH rnth ynm feansour 
adrcrtiaing funera) furnishings; boftom left, a main sirec) in another (own one end of which has been reduced 
to a heap of ^en masontr: (op right, a ward in a French hospital from which the patients, enprotected eren 
by the Red Cross, hare been hurried oS in sear^ of shelter as the bombers may hare failed to find; 
bottom right, the altar step* of a TSage c hur ch rorered w«h debns from the shattered stjperssroctsre. 
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JHANCE'S CUNS HIT BACH. The Frcsch did all ihey cedd to Blow down the Ccmia ednnce. V^TiCe 
their Uidcs Bought to hold up the Kad onnuh, AILed planes ceaselessly battered the Cciroan corutnaucssoM, 
and the rnobHo French 75 nun. guns, esu^g arwocr-plcrcjag sheCs. accounted for rnany cf the enemy amouied 
Tehicles. The top picture shows camouCsged Frcnrft gsns pounding the unseen inraders; below, « heary 
ciOirQ pun. mounted cn a caterpillar tractor, is d^ccung ta tre agsins’ an adraneng tank column. 
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Bombs on Yorkshire and East Anglia 


25 -May, 1940 



[RST bombs on ENGLAND. When, on 25 May, for the first time since 1918, German 
aolish towns in Yorkshire and Essex, the long-awaited air attack foimd Britain well 
Ilians only were injured, and-material damage was slight. Above, the giina of an east 
itterv are displaying the deadly accuracy of their aim by the even spacing of their bur^ of w 
Blow' residents of a Yorkshire town are clearing away the debris caused by the nearby explosion ci 







ALLIES CAPTURE NARVIK. Although the 'Allied forces had withdrawn from Central Norway. ^ 
attack on Narvik continued. By 25 May the Alb'es were tvrelve mUes away, and the main 
withdrawing to Bjomfjell, left only 250 men to defend the town, which on the 28th feU to a 
Norwegian force. Above, French troops are crossing a railway cutting near Narvik; at the v^S 
Bjervik, seen below in flames, landed part of the Allied force which eventually captured the tffwn. 



niNG IXOPOliD OPBOIS " CEASH HWE." The bitterest blow the Allied cause had ;ct suffered car'C 
on 23 May, when the Belgian King ordered his troops to cease Ete, leering the Allied left wing undefended. 

order, repudiated by his Cabinet as uncwistitattonal, was obeyed by the bulb of his troops. Abore, 
the King, with his War Miiuster, General Denys, b seen, just after his surrender; below, Belgian infantry 
on the last day of their participation in the stroggle, aro running to tahe shelter &om an air bonbardment. 
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TAIREY “BATTLES” DO SOME "GROUND STRATINC." The RJU*. made magnificent efforts to 
the Nazi attack on Northern France. By day and ai^it ceaseless waves of "Weliington,” "Hampden 
“Blenheim” bombdrs, eluding the enemy defences, went on to tain destruction on German 
behind the lines in the Rhineland and Holland, while over 1,500 enemy planes were brought down beW 
the invasion of Belgium and the last week in May. One British squadron of twelve “Defiant " fighters shot o ^ 
no less than thirty-seven enemy machines in a single day, 29 May, while other squadrons dropped water 


of the R.A.F. in France 



ammuiddon for the ose of the ganfson of British and FVench troops and marines who were heroically hoidin? 
Calais against lenific German pressure during the Ehtnkirk CTacuadon. Meanwhile, as the Nazi troops moYed, 
their mechanized columns and supply trains were riddled widi marline grm fire from the air. Top left, a Heinlcel, 
its engines and tanks ablaze, is about to crash in a heap of Qaming wreckage. Bottom left, a low-Cying plane 
secures a photo ol the enemy horse transport column it is attacking. Right, Fairey “ Battle " planes are ground 
etrafmg German motorized units with a salro of Incendiary bondis. 
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EVACUATION', OF THE 
.B.E.F. FROM DUNKIRK 

27 MAY— 3 JUNE, 1940 

"The most eiiensjTO and difficult combined operation in 
Bniish naval history" — so the Admiralty comjmmiqui of 
3 June described the evacuation from Dunkirk. A fleet of 
222 Bribsh naval vessels and 665 other craft took part in 
this drama of the sea, the latter manned largely by fisher- 
men and yachtsmen, who, undismayed by enemy fire, as 
ttieir boats were sunk or abandoned, transferred to other 
craft to continue the work el rescue. The flobfla included 
'destroyers and tiny rowing boats, pleasure yachts and 
Thames tugs, Dutch motor vessels left in British ports after 
the invasion of Holland, and even a London Fire Brigade 
river-Qoat, the "Massey Shaw," which, besides ferrying 
over SOO men firem shore to the waiting transports, herself 
made the double crossing twice, each time with sixty men. 
The troops waded out to meet the hny boats which carried 
them to the bigger craft used- as transports, for the latter 
had (o lie outside the ahsUo-ws, half a mile from the shore. 
Of the naval vessels engaged, only six destroyers and 
twenty-four minor craft were lost, though throughout every 
moment of the operation incessant bombing attacks from 
the air, bombardment from land batteries on shore, and 
submarine and torpedo-boat attacks hampered the rescuers. 
Meanwhile British naval forces shelled enemy artillery 
positions on shore to protect the flanks of the withdrawing 
troops, and the R.A.F. battled with enemy planes above 
the crowded waters. This marvellous feat of skill and 
bravery, crowned, in the ICing's words, “by a success 
greater than we had ever dared to hoper" will live for ever 
in the annals of all three arms of the Bribsh fightingforces. 
nds picture, by Charles Cundali, A.R.A., depicts the scene 
off Dunkirk, as the rescued troops are rowed out to the 
waitmg transports, under intense land and air bombard 
meni, in tiny pleasure boats hitherto acquainted only will 
the pleasant waters of British south coast holiday resorts 
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5rst British troops leave France 






ON DUNKIRK BEACH. On 30 May the world heard that one of the most amaring mOilary operation ^ 
time was in progress. Many of the British troops had reached Dunkirk and were already being ^ 

the merciless fire of hundreds of German bombers, by a Cotilla of 887 craft of every size and shape. The 
men arrived in England on 30 14ay, the last on 3 June, over 330.000 in all reaching cafoty. In the upper pic^ 
taken from a destroyer, troops are seen on the sands at Bray Dunes wading out waist-deep to meet ttie 
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Ships that saved the B.E.F. 27 May— 3 June, 1940 



SHIPS LEAVE DUNKIRK. Aniong the evacuees firom Dunkixk were a number of wounded, both 
and French, from the armies that had fought huOie Battle oI'Flanders. These were, as far as 
convoyed in ships painted whit© and marked with a Red Cross, but this did not relieve them »©» ^ 

attentions of the Nazi bombers. Above, a hospital ship is taking oS wounded from a narrow jetty: beiow, 
destroyer setting out with crowded deda for the voyage home to safety. 






27 May— 3 June, 1940 


Tommies take pot shots al 



-REBROU™ COVERS THE DUNKIRIC EMBRRKATJOM. During the evacuation from the sands, thousands 
of men carried on a rearguard action on the outskiits of Dunkirk in order to hold up the advance of the enemy 
and draw off as far as possible the artillery attacks on the town and the rescue ships. Meanwhile, a small British 
detachment sent to hold Calais, to reduce German pressure on Dunkirk, held out against enormous odds lot 
several days, thus contributing inval^ly to the withdrawal of the main body of the British Expeditionary Force. 




Practically tho whole ol this gallant little force was tidier killed or taken prisoner. To the last moment, unpi 
tccted even by dug-euta on the open ground, «mtil groups of men armed only with ordinary scrvico nf 
did what they could to reply to the incessant bombing and machine gunmng of (he Nari planes. Abore c 
such defender is seen tailing to a shrapnel tdt, his nSe still defying the enemy in the akiea. In the duta; 
bombs aimed at the rescue ships raise huge columns of water as they fall cjuito harmlessly into the s 
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TIC* EVACUATION* Th@ mccois of Iho Dunldrl: operation was largely duo lo fho work 
RAF*, who. in Mr. Churchill's words. •• decisively defeated the main strength of the German Air 
inflicted a loss of nearly four to one.” The ships were guarded on their Channel passage by Lock- 
u liQdson ” Coastal Command planes, one of which is seen above approaching Dtmkiik- In;ihc bad^gro*™ 
smoVe is rising from ofl tanks destroyed by the RJLT. BtiiiX OiL-tat 




Saved by the “little” armada ' 27 . May— 3 June. 1940 



DUNKUIK men come nOME. *1110 «wps whldi brooghl the Dunkirk heroes lo safety were 
attached by Junkers dive bomber* which Cew low orer them and strafed Lhc crowded decks, but the jrs*-* ^ 
Ihclr naval escorts and the counter-attacks of the RJLT. fighter planes were so effective that ttde 
befell then tthflo crossing the open sea. Above is a view of two of the destroyers which seted ss tnnir<=^ 
on their arrival at a home poru iCnikU r Ow* s>i«nW) 



27 May— 3 June, 1940- Dunkirk men welcomed home 



TtRCO BUT STILL CHCCRFUL. The last men were withdrawn from Dunldrl: on the night of 3-4 Jane, 
leaving the town unusable by the enemy. It had been thought at the beginning of the operation that twenty or 
thirty thousand men it^g^be got away, bat, though losses wata considerable, the total number of Allied troops 
brought to safety reached the amazing figure of 335k(X)0. Above, some of them are being welcomed with 
-refreshments at a vrayside station trt England, bred out but stiQ cheerfoL 
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Nazi raid on Paris . 



PARIS BOMBED FROM THE AIR. The Cennan sweep through France to the south was heralded cn 3 Ju 

by a severe midday air raid on Paris. About 300 planes, twenty-five of which were shot dorm, flying ^ 

cf five nules. dropped indiscriminately over 1,000 bombs, securing fifleen direct hits on a 
VTOunding thirty ^dren in one of the five schools hit, and inflicting many casualties, Indudmg over Zw 
The picture shows firemen and air raid wardens searching for victims in the ruins of a priva 
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On 5 June began the furious German 

DRIVE TOWRRDS THE FRENCH CRPI ' ^ hy M! » million inlantty “’'““’f huinedly impto- 


RJVX* OVER CERMRJJY. BcddM unceasing air attacks on fr.o 

idvxndng llitis In France, daring the £r« day* ol June. RJLF. bomber* nightly raided oH 

and ether tribUry objectives Ln the industrial centre* of llotth Cermony. and many P.ahrard PhL-e^ 

over 400 bombs vrero dropped in ore raid on a Frankfuit cfl depot on < Jure. Thoagh Cerrian Cg * ^ 

anti-aircra!l gans. »ach as those of the coarol battery above, took their loU of viciirns, the 

very LneCec*. to before the tkEl and resourctfclness of Enlah pDcts, nearly all of whom rcrumed 








10 June. 1940 ' 


Italy declares 





submarine raids on British ships in the hTediteiranean. To Oiese 0)e replied by an intensive air campaign 
against military objectives in Morthem Italy, especially her great engineering centre, Turin, and on Libya, 
shovnng great superiority to the vaunted Italian Ra Force, and wrealdng enormous damage at comparatively 
little cost in pilots or machines. Left, Italian troops marching down the Passo Komano, Rome ; above, Mossoliiti 
in company with his staS officers watches Italian planes take oif on their first bombing raid on French territory. 




Map showing Germtu 


5-17 June, 1940 



'GERAIJUI flDVJWCE FROM 5 JUNE TO J7 JUNE. A NJghl tnlaration o{ enemy pressnre in the 
Tune was followed on the 5lh by an advance over the A0etto Canal ; on the 9th the Germans oc^ic.d ^ 

- On 11 lune the battle for Paris was at Its peak, the enemy had reached the Seine end were attempting th.« cr^^ 
under smoke screens, while further east a salient was formed near Chatcau-Thlcny fn an attempt to of 







■advances in the. great battle for the French capital 



the capltaL On the 240? Paris lell, the /Ulies Xallin? bac^ in an attempt to reform their line to the south. On the 
I ISth the Seine was crossed east of Paris near RonuliTi and German advance guards reached Chaumont, pressed 

? OB towards Dijon, and entered Verdun on the same day. On the ISthFranceaskedforananmshce. The German 

) advance contiitued untd it was signed on the 22nd. The enowa show (he direction of the mam enemy thrusts. 
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MORE BRITISH TROOPS TO FRANCE’S- AID. When the German onslaught on Paris was at its heigW; 
Mr. Churchill promised that all possible help would be sent to support France. On IS June a reconstructed 
B.E.F. was ready to sail, among it men who but a fortnight before had escaped from Donidrk. But wi® 
the collapse of France many a transport, like that .seen above departing from an English port, it* dotf 
crowded with Canadians, was recalled- when only a few mBes from British shores. JAStoy 




AM£R1CANS IN BRITAIN GO HO^^IE. >£Teitt3 ui th® Iiow Countries and -France, and the expected 
blitzkrieg on Britain, caused the American Govenimenl to urge its nationals to leave the island at once> 
On 15 Juite the U.S. liner " Washington ’* (above, vdOx passairgers boatdiag ieoca a teitdeey sailed treat 
Calway with about 2,000 U.S. citizens. On its voyage the ship was stopped by a German submarme 
and the passengers were ordered to the boats, but afler identiScation was ^owed to proceed unharmed. 

■ , 2o; 


FRANCE Cr.'ES UP. Paris had fallen, and the collapse of France followed. The Premier on the 16th rerign^ 
in favour of Marshal P6tain, who Immediately asked Germany lor an armistice, neglecting Churchill’s 
a Franco-British union of nations. Meanwhile German troops (lop) advanced relentlessly south cf ^ • 
reaching the Langres plateau on the 16lh, and on the 18th occupying Belfort and Dijon. On the same 
fortress of Metz fell to the enemy. Below, Hitler is seen inspecting a French heavy tank destroyed by German m • 






TOMMIES AGAIN. Tha Getman drivo to the west, and France’* coHapse, roido « 

necessary to bring back the Bntish tr^ps who had been fighting in N.W. France before they cou’d be surrounded. 
Brought up in camouflaged (above) to Cherbourg and other ports, they marched along the qusyc'de* 

(below) to’cress the Channel, like the men of Dunkirk, in vessels of every kind, from liners to pleasure eztH 
and tiny steam trawlers. They landed afa pert In Western England, 
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-ineet the Germans at Compiegne 



of the scene of her carher triiunph. 
These scenes of the historicmecbng 
show, top right, the coach being 
moved up into the exact position it 
occupied 1918; top left, a 
German guard of honour marges 
round it and the memori^ to 
Germany’s 1918 defeat, seen in the 
left of the picture; bottom left, the 
French delegates (left to right): 
General Huntziger, Admiral Le Luc 
and General Bergeret, loUov/ed by 
M. L4on No&I, in civilian dress, and 
accompanied by German officials, 
arrive for the ceremony of the 
signature ; bottom right, Hitler, with 
General von Brauchitsch and Admi- 
ral Raeder on his'right and Goering 
on his left, followed by Ribbentrop 
and Hess, leaving the scene alter 
the signature. Afferwards the histo- 
ric coach was removed to Berlin. 



2J3 



21 June, 1940 


France makes 





larate peace with Germany 



£etting, spedally draym by T. C. Dugdale, A.RJl^ fe shoTm above; tfie Cermana (left to right) ^ Admfral 
Raeder, Coering, Hitler, General Keitel, General von Brauchitsch. Hess; the fVench, General Bergeni, 
M. Nohl, General Huntriger, Admiral Le Luc. the foxegntmd is Ribbentrop. The armistice vras aigned 
by the French cn the following day in the same suRoaadings; aiterryarda the coach was taken to Berlin. 
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German heel on France 


21 June, 1940 



GEHMANT OCCU PIE S HALF FRANCE. The map shows the full extent of French hunuUation under the 
severe terms of Germa^ * armistice. All North and West France (tinted grey above), her richest province^ 
indudlng Paris itself and the whole Channel and Atlantic coastline with its naval bases, were to bo occnpied 
at French cost by Germany till the end of the war, whde a wide strip (black) along her Italian frontier 
demilitarized ; all Frendi forces in these arcM were to lay down their arms before removal to the unoccuptw 
area for demobilization; French administration might be carried on from any selected town in unoccupi®* 
France, or, by arrangement with Germany, from Paris; for the time being the French diose Vichy. 








FRENCB SOLDIERS CROSS TBS BORDER. During th« amistSce negotiatiens the remorseless enemy 
advance went on. On 1? June the Cennans announeed that the French in Alsace and Lorraine had been euis 
Tounded; on the 19th Tool and Lun^vUle were taken. On 20 June Prance’s third largest city, Lyons, was eccupfed. 
As the Germans approached the Swiss {rentier, somd 50,000 Frendi and Polish soldiers cross.ed into neutral 
territory; (above) a Swiss officer watches men crossing the border .n a village partly Svriss, partly French, 
where presently Swiss soldiers (below) wiU pile the arms taken from them as they march oB ior internment. 




BRITISH NAVY FIRES ST. MALO, BREST AND CHERBOURG. The last men of the second B.E.F.. 
with many French troops who were aitrious to carry on the fight, embarked from' Brest and Cherbourg only a 
few hours before these ports fell to the Germans. As at Dunkirk, the crossing to Britain was made in hastily 
collected vessels of every size and land. Not only did the authorities manage to get away all the men of 
the second B.E.F., but also their full equipment and much of their base stores. Before leaving, the British 


destroyed ererjrthing in the ports that could be of value to the enetny.’ British naval detachments aided fay 
Eoyal Engineers demolished the harbour werVs at Brest, Cherbourg and Sh Malo, rendering them useless. At 
St. Malo great fires rose from petrol and powder stares as the last ship sailed; French troops (top right) 
leaving Brest Harbour, are watching warehouses go up in smc^c, while after the demolition parties bad done 
their work huge fires (bottom right) blared everywhere among the debris of shattered harbour bandings. 
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BRITISH SUPREMACY Ul MEDITERPJINEAN. Italy's effcrts to establL-h nava] suoreiracy in ticar 
waters were not marked by very conspicuous success. The capture of a sabinarine'by any surface vessel a 
an almost unheard-of event m naval warfare; but on 22 June it was announced that the large Italian submarr-.e 
•• GalUeo Galilei. ’ captured by the BnUsh trawler ••Moonstone," had been brought info harbour as a pnzc. 
On sighting the enemy s peiiscope Moonstone "brought her to the surface with depth charges and replied 


i 

J 


to her firs with her four-inch gun, foiir shells from which were enough to induce her to surrender. Above, 
M<?onstone’3 ” prize is being towed into Aden Harbour, beldw are two other aspects of war in the 
Mediterrenean'. ligW, Italian planes dropping salvoes of bombs at a BivUsh warship in what Italy prematurely 
called " our sea ” demonstrate their bad marksmanship: left, enoSier British wai^p, unable to find H Duce’s 
bashful navy, finds tune to enjoy a Utile giuet gunnery practice. (Tgp f*oi<>tfafK B/iini opieuii. cro.-n capsnftn Kfun*ii) 
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24 June. 1940 


French si 



‘fScf Jnchesa. near Rome, on 24 June, France received Italy's 

r* a« armistire. at 1? a m' cB Came into force, simultaneously with those of the Franc<> 

t. t ninied Mentone Thew • Malian troops were still advancing on the Alpine front an 

demditaifeahon of zones in France, T^is. Algeria and Somab- 
land; and its railway; demilitarization of the French fleet, and the naval bases at 

Toulon. French airports, and the right to demand the surrender of 

all or part of the French aims which had been faeang Italian forces. All ftaj'an prisoners of war and internees 
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in French hands were to be handed over to Italy; free transport ot goods was to be permitted between Italy 
and Germany through unoccupied French territory- Italy might •demand that French ships should be used 
for minesweeping, but declared that she did not intend to use units of the French fleet for her own purposes 
during the war or to lay claim to it orvthe conclusion of peace. The Italian delegates were Marshal Badoglio 
(standing), Count Ciano (to his left), Admiral Cavagnari, Goiezals Pncdo and Koatta, representing the Italian 
Navy, Air Force and Army; the French were represented by (left to right above) Vice-Admiral Le Luc, M. 
Lion Noel, and Generals Hunteiger, Paiisot and Bergeret, the last named on behalf of the Air Force. 
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THE ANZACS m Tm MOTHER COUNTRY.' The troops from Australia and New Zealand came to 
prepared to enjoythemselves and to make the most of their stay in the Homeland. They were determined 
also to show their taste for bi^css as.weU as for pleasure. •• I pity your enemies," said Mr. Geoffrejr 
Shakespeare, Under-Secretary for the Dominions, welcoming them on their landing, "and I congrawl*'® 
those fortu^te enough to fight by your side.** Top left, a contingent of Australians setting out from their 




training camp, headed by their band and major, (or a route march through the English countryside; 
bottom left, the King, on a visit to an Australian camp in Southern England, watches " Diggers ” building gun 
emplacements with sandbags as they settle down in Oieir new quarters. Top. right, Queen Elizabeth, 
surrounded by officers and men o! the navies, atmies and air terces ot all the Dominions, at the Victoria 
League Club in London : bottom right, Australians bi hai^y mood marching through London streets on leave. 


June, 1940 



THE WATCH IN THE DESERT. The Italian dedaiation of war had been long eapecled. and from the beginning 
of the war fuU me^ures had been taken by Britain to protect Egypt and the Suez Canal against Italian attacks. 
Egypt did not herself undertake hostile action, though she stood ready to defend her territory, warning Italf 
that any attempt on Cairo would mvolve her entry info the war by Britain's side. The Red Sea coasts and 
the desert were ceaselessly guarded by Bntiah troops aided by New Zealand, Indian and Maltese contingents; 
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and the KQe xraa continuously patrolled by armed motor laonches. The pictures show : top le^ Arab soldiers 
holding look-out posts to guard against surpiise landings by troops trom Italy’s Alrican possessions on the 
Red Sea coast; Attorn Icll, Sgyp&m soldiers in a sandbagged po^ guarding a bridgehead in Cairo; top 
right, men oI an English county regiment at Bren gun practice over the sands; bottom right, British tanks and 
their crews in Cairo awaiSng orders to more off Into fee desert 
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TARGETS or THE NAZI BOMBERS.' After Ihe capitulation of France the German Air Force, no longer 
conEning itself to coastal operations,- greatly intensified its attacks on Britain, -and from 18 June onwards 
numbers of enemy planes crossed the coast almost nightly. But the people of Britain were completely 
unmoved by these attacks. Material damage and casualties were surprisihgly g maiT, and RJLF. fighters and 
anti-airciaft guns disposed of a heavy percentage of Ihe attackers. In the first week of regular raiding at least 
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June, 1940 ' ' ■ Raiders pay 



WORK OF THE BOMBERS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION, Many ef the bombs dropped by 
Goeiing's air force fell on residential areas and caosed destruction and misery in the homes of p®a 
wotlang*dass' districts. What is left of a row of villaa is seen In the lower picture on the lell, while abov . 
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one ot the victois is remering some of pe»onal belon^gs from his Aisdeison shelter which has stoc 
up to the impact ol a nearby bomb. The heavy toU paid by the German riders is illustrated by the bombe 
wtuch have been brought dovm in the sea (top sight), and in a garden in Southern England (bottom righ 

u- 1 p — H* 2i 
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gunners was Tnafe>i».rf V.* BfOTAIN. The magnificenl work of Britain’s gaHanl airmen and anti-aircr^ . 
wardens. Er«>mnn ■* to doty of an branches of the cItQ defence Bcrvieea. 

wero on dutv cLtv >nr4 t ^^ent, stretcher and demolition parties, and all the ether AJU- personnel 
ttop lefj^ t»hf> hJfi M* re»dy to assist In tho defeat of the raiders. The Volunteer Obserrer Corps 

ttop left), who had watched and listened unremittingly ence the beginning of the war. rendered ral^bl* 
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scrvJco In delecting the approach of enemy alrcralt. The Auxiliary Tire Servico (a section oI which ia seen 
at practice in the picture, bottom left) prored itself time and tunc agam to be perfectly capable of dealing 
with any fires caused by high eiploave or inceni^ary bombs. Many of the large fndasa^ firms trained 
and equipped their own AJtS. squad. Above, a stret^cr party in anti-gas clothing and respirators is seen 
removing a “casualty ’’duruigpracticeat a Lancashire pithead. They have amro proved their merit to the lull. 
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FREE ntENCHMEN HALLY TO THE ri Hr* tr j . 

Is soon on the left, a rapidly growing armr of ?® I»«pu:ed leadership of General do CauUe. who 

tho British Army against the eommol enSv ^ AdS^rjuT^r “ England to fight side by ride 

■tom rnuicc in a destroyer, ms appointed “ “■■■■■■"3 0’“'’° 

■ ■'•“Oi. manned ontirel/ by FrondTotSr, 

32 Q ® men took part inunodiately In successful operatjons, 


POLISH TROOPS TO nCHT WITH BRITXITJ. Th© aiwy of Tree Prunctatm ms rot tho orff ©5r »»yed 
from the war in Franco. As soon as it bocamo eT«ierl flat France had decided to seek an anrisOce. large 
Tfs2ri>ers Polish soldieis •wero tpdsii7 trarcfesrcd, to FiujVcvd. They are here seen discrnhwlon^ Utan. a 
transport. reseWed to prove, in the words of hS. Jan Sfdcohjcsjk. Vico-Pres;dcr.t of the Nihonal Cotmcil of 
the Foliih Pepublic; “flio friS and deiomunaticn » persevere in Ihu sirayjlo for the iibertoon cf PeUnd." 
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Refugees replace prisoners 


29 June— 3 July, 1940 






FRENCH WARSHIPS UNDER BRITISH COKTBftT wn. r. , ^ « . . , j 

,?srLSh"t.o« 

Ml mdor GerSi. control; and"SsM%'“i-”!'."f™=*“' “ P^'P’- “•''T 


resolute ac^on had to be taken to prevent those ships being 




:es French Fleet 



used against Britain. On 3 July, two battleships, -two Bghl cruisers, many destroyers and nearly tOO emails^ 
craft, including the world’s largest submarine, the ** Burcenf,” were boarded and laben ever, almost without 
resisfanco, by the British, who agreed that such of their crews as did not wish to continue tho fight should 
be repatriated to France, Above are seen some of the French warships that were seised in British ports. 
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jParliament of the action against the French Fleet 



“ Richelieu, *’ which refused the British proposals, was simk by the Fleet Rix Arm on 8 July, ti the picture above, 
specially drawn by Stephen Spurrier, Mr. Chnrdiia, addressing'Parliainent on 4 July, has just desci&ed 
the measures so lar taken, under sad necessity, to prevent the French Cect being used agamst Britain. 
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British action at Oran 


4 July, 1940 






\ A. i’’'--. 



FRENCH SHIPS DESTROYED AT ORAN Ai^ , ^ — 

••Strasbourg.” trith many other units of the r’r»,rln^ lay two exack balCeshJps, •• Dunkorquo *’ and 

iho Frendt officer fn command. It became ** r unsuccessful parleys with Admiral Censotil, 

Several French chips were sunk or damacied. T^. ^^”*Admiral Sir James Somervillo to open fire. 

rendered uselessby air bombardment; BoIowisa«.n-«i_J°“®!'^® ” driven aground and later 

2^Q . ®*”®*^^^woIthoharbouratOranwherotheactiontookplace. 
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SRITISH NAVY ROUTS ITALIAN FLECT «_* 

loot pUco fa tho M.dilommo.„ oo 9 l-V Tho ^- 

ol craijon and dojlioron, pol up a arnoko amJT aqoadron. compmuip two battleshipa and a number 
baler the Italian newa agenij annouaoed thalTeb 

the Brlllah Kavy. The piotorea ahow (topl^etta Lm fail J " J *“0" 

-hleh la hrfag dead aatem. Below, L gSa^t^ j,SL 

. ^ * an Jtallan warthip axe lecn firing during the engagement 


July. 1940 . RAF. watch on the Channel 



GCRMAN TANKER SUNK, ‘fri spite of the toss of the Clench Channel ports, the British Navy and Air 
Force by combined operations retained the mastery of die whole of the English Channel and the Strait of 
Dover, through whftdi convoy after convoy passed safely, bringiRg munitions and food supplies to Bntish 
harbotirs, Genran shipping which attempted to sneak out of enemy-oCcupied ports continued to do so at 
its peril. • In this picture, which is taken from an RAJ*, bomber, another plane of the squadron is shown 
flying above an enemy tanker bombed off the French coast and sinking in a mass of smoke and flames. 
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America prepares for, the worst 


July, 1940 




rjlANCE'S DRY OP MOURNING. The 14lh Jalf, the anniTersaty of the ‘Tall of the Bastille in lies, » 
nonnally a day of national celebration in France. This yew the crowds were sombre and dejected, as 
shown -in the picture above of Bordeaux atisens standing in ^crvce before the memorial to those lolled fn 
the last war. Below, dcneral de GauUe ts reviewing « unit of his force after laying a wreath at the Cenotaph, 
where Ws words “Vjvo I'Angleterre, Vive la France,*' were taken up and re-echoed br the crowdL 
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Hack convoy in the Channel 




■ MR BUTTLE OVER THE STRAIT OF -DOVER. 
' ^ One of £e most dotennincd attacks by the Oennan 

Air Force ott BritisN shipping m'the Strait of-Dover 
- vwas carried out on 14 July, when about forty dive 

f . ' < ‘ bombers escorted by fighters, took part. Although 

,, at least sav^ -memy planes were destroyed, the 

. ■ results of the r^d were negligiblo for, as shown in 

. the picture, alir^t *aU (Ke bombs fell into the sea. 
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Germans “we seek no terms and ask no mercy” 


MR. CHURCHILL. IN IflS STIRRING 
BROADCAST TO BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 
, ' ^ ON 14 JULY, 1940 

“All goes to show that the war will be long and 
hard. No one can tell svhere it will spread. One tluns 
is certain — the peoples of Europe will not be ruled 
for long by the Nazi Gestapo, nor will the world yield 
.’“itself to Hitler's gospel of hatred and domination. . . . 

“Here in this strong city of refuge, which enshrines 
the title deeds of human progress and is of deep 
consequence to Christian civilization; here, girt about 
by the seas and oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded 
from above by the staunchness and devotion of ourair- 
men, we await undismayed the impending assault. . . . 

“But be the ordeal sharp or long, or both, \se shall 
seek no terms, we shall tolerate no parley. We may 
show mercy— we shall ask none.” 



oorTJfTW PREPJIMS FOB INVASION. Undaunted by lutle Nazi threats of annihilation. Britain prepared 
hr cr by air. B«bed wire enSanslemeats were erected at strategic 
to where Big Ben is silhouetted behind its unaccustomed delence. Signposts were 


iv.r.p. — 1 




July, 1940 


Local Defence Volunteers 





meet threat of invasion 






®JUTAIN ON CUAROt On 14 Kut Mr 
Dctcnco Volunteers. By the fomation of a Homo Guard of Loeal 

tho last „ar deiemmed to defend their them vetcr^ d 

patrolling u, fctpoiUM point on Eitofa'. “•, °' “ 

.nd ,o„ln.g tnnir omdol onHonn, SnS"" 
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The achvides of this new defence force were net restricted to the land. 'The Upper Thames Patrol, the '‘navy” 
of the Home Guard, kept watch by day andiuVht on (he locks, (owpaths, bndgesand landing’ steps of London's 
riverside. Its smart motor launches, most of which were privately owned and manned by amateur yachtsmen, 
patrolled altogether 125 miles of the Thames. Aboive, in a picturestjue setting, is seen a flotilla of the patrol, its 
ships dressed, on its way to be revie'wed by the Commander-in-Chief^ Kear-Admiral Sir Basil Brooke. 
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July. 1940 


Defenders of 




rievr weapons and defence methods were speedily foTthcoming fo deal with the threat of invasion. From June 
the entire output — 5,000 per month, rapidly expanding — ol the new American “ gangster " weapon, the 
" Tommy *’ sub-machine gun, firing 1,500 rounds a nunufee Croia either shoulder or lup, was shipped weekly 
to Britain. Above, troops training with the new gun adirance to attack. Below, a R A S.C. squad, brought up in 
lorries, searching among the heather for parachide troops during Metical exercises m Southern England. 
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‘‘IRONSIDES ** RWJOT TOE ENEMY. Among (ha devices for dealing with the expected Invader were 
t^ apUy-nicknamed *' Ironsides, arraeured cars of « new type, fitted with Bren guns. Some of the new ears, 
can opcnite in the roughest country, are seen {above) moving oS for crerdses in an English park. 





Britain’s women fill the breach 


• July, 1940 

















LABOUR’S GREAT SPEED>UF. Roused by ttie laUybig calls of the Premier and of the new Labour Ministers, 
Mr^Sevin and Mr. Morrison, to put forth their utmost effort m defence of British freedom and British ways of 
life, men and women wotkecs in every industry turned out muiutions and arms m ever>growing quantity. 
Besides working overtime, they gave up their week*end3 and, in many cases, their hobdays, in a btame effort 
to supply the needs of Britain's rapidly expanding fighting forces. Below (l^lOt shipping workers, who arc 
building five million tons' of shipping to replace losses, leaving the yards. Above, women working presses 
in a sound locator factory. Below, vast furnaces turn scrap iron into high>grade stceL 







determines to deliver the goods 


LABOUR MINISTER APPEALS TO THE WORKERS 

In his first speech after his appointment as Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Ernest Bevin said: — 

“ I hope the War Cabinet will not allow vested 
interests, profits, or anything else to stand in the 
way of maximum production. If this is the policy 
of the Government, I will ask my people to work 
like hell to save the lives of our lads.” 

A few days later, addressing a meeting of workers 
and employers in the coal industry, he made a clarion 
call to British capital and labour. 

“Do you want to shorten the war? Then give 
me your answer when you are at wnrk by delivering 
the goods. Forget your own quarrels in the common 
effort. Every effort you make will be. a valuable 
contribution to our success, so do not spare your- 
selves. ... 

“To the employers I say: You may in the past 
have been templed to haggle about your fifteen per 
cent or your capital position. Remember, if Hitler 
wins, there will be no capital position. _My appeal 
to you is: Don’t worry about anything now but 
winning the war. I say the same to the men. We 
can very well sit down and talk about things after- 
wards. , . , . 

“ We will deliver the goods. We will send the men 
and the material. Hold on, and victory is «n sight.” 





R.A.F. gets its target 


18 July, 1940 



RJl.r. BOMB VITAL WATERWAY. The r-. . 

svstetn. was singled out as a special obieSre ^ unportant artery m Germany’s waterway 


crews dropped bombs on the aqueduct carr^a aT™ 1, fj =• v 

before the raid; barges show wHte in ^ove the canal is seen 

raid bomb craters in the now empty canal and water-filled canal. Below, alter the 

^ >ts aides show the effects of RJU. attentions. 

. {Bnluk OfficttI PkaIczTtplu; Cnm C^Pyriiit Rtun*^ 






19 July, 1940 


H.M.A.S. “Sydney" sin 



SINKING or *■ BARTOLOMEO COLLEOm •• a... ,, . n . ,, 

miser o!t Crele. Slghled by Ihe dsslroyerj “d another lulan 

scored vital hits rrhich reduced her speed and allewcd the Enh^t, d "Sydney's" accurate hre 
crrrlsor was chesed and hit. but her speed enablM to to Jet d®' 

n «o,,ea ncr to get away belore she could be sent to loin her sister 
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ship. Bombed meanwhile bf Italian planes, the Biitish chips rescued the crew from the doomed cruiser, 
including the captain ; there were no British casualties. ** CoDeoni,** a S,000-lon cndser of equivalent armament 
to “ Sydney's,” had a complement of SOQ ofSeezs and wen and was reported to have attained on trials a speed 
slightly in excess of 40 knots. Specially drawn by A. X. W..8argess, RX, the picture shows men taking from 
the doomed ship to the safety of the British warshiDS as Italian planes overhead impede the work of rescue. 
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FOREIGN TROOPS RE-FORM IN ENGLHND -n, i. J — — 

of foreign units from the occupied countries oraoe&<? summer the reconstruction on British soil 

Government established in London. Above Dr n * Britain recognized the Czechoslovak 

troops m Southern England. Below, men of the ^ s^uting the colours at a review of Czech 

to England from Brittany, and joined General de Ganti • p Legion who, after fightmg at Narvik escaped 
07P ® ® trench Army, march past at their English camp. 






29 July, 1940 


Mass attack on Channel Port 







Polish Army re-forms 


4-5 August, 1940 



to'lSr/SuS'r? 'or Oie tcorgiuilration o'fotoj* 

Premier mtd Commander-la^Chlet derarere, ,v.?! "‘•''“P’' Comnand. Above. Genet.1 Siboreki, Potod ■ 
Below. Ihe British Bying boat '■ Clare " whichtoS^L? “5““'’ Brigade. which lought at H^eB; 
»«rvice on 4 Aucraal. unlaarfmpr at an Ffaweti America 'when Britain resumed the transatlantic air 

cn 4 August, unloadmg at an English port alter her Erst double crossing to New York and back. 




6 August, 1940 


Egypt awaits invasion 






6 August. 1940 


Defende: 
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tiJritish Somaliland 


SOMALIUIND CAMEL CORPS ON PATROL. On 
^ August. Italian forces invaded British SomalOand ' 
Kunultaneoosly froni three points. British tactics in this 
Inhospitable and difficult country were directed not to 
defending every inch of territory, but to harassing 
t { the invaders in all possible ways, compelling them to 
- dissipate their forces. Doughty fighters for Britain were 
the Somaliland Camel Corps, now partly mechanized ’ 
and armed with Bren guns, who put up a stubborn 
Lght before Britain was forced to evacuate the country . 
On 19 August. Apatrol is here seen in the desert. 
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R.A.F. bomb Le Bourget 


7 August. 194C 



n^ED. Oa 7 Antmit, Iho pBol ot a British bomber made a looo alucl; oa !-'■< 
°tL^u '‘’“S"- •<EPOrt ot Paris. Coacoaliag himsoU bchmd ctoads. t- 


VvsfoaK. h.< Ik. V. ^ j r nncro scTCHU x.asi machincs were Btanoing. 

^ ™ ^ ““ “nsriso. aad Iho British pilot made a “goldimr •• bel0« 

AJL battcnes had bme lo come mto action. Th# pichtre ahowa Nad aoldiers walking past aomo of Iho har 5 «a 


WAR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. The Bri&h N^vy and RJU". dealt repeated blon? on the Italian fleet 
which always showed itself readier to run than to unless d\e Brit&h were greatly infenor in numbers. 
In one action in Maltese waters a squadron of British light cruisers tackled a detachment cf the Duce’s nary 
including battleships, cruisers and destroyers, damaging a Iiattleship and a cruiser. Above, an Italian ship 
Bring a broadside daring the engagement. Below, havoc wrought in enemy battleship by a British shell. 
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Newfoundland artillery in Britain 


July— August. 1940 











11 August, 1940 


Churchill inspects defences 




PREMmi^^sm TROOPS. In fto fcitrr.!, Dowrnr.g S'JM'- 

I"'- IrJpcMon lo drienco moits, com Icndiadorci lend nni.-json 

Id raiioca pida o. tho co-.tty. to corgiiddate tjoopa and woiVeco on their united cRoil end rpur then cn to 
e,en iiree’er ngOenee. Iltt'" h' 1= t.-peetuv, . teudton ot the Grenadier Guard, erith their Bren gun enrncit 
and (aboY.) bet.-., aaiuted during a tour arrbng th. Parma delerder. and muiuon Yrotkera c! HX. DisMi 
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AUSTRALIA RLUDGLS ASSISTANCE TO THE EN0« Tlte redoubled determination of every unit of the 
British Commonwealth to hold on until a final blow had been 'dealt to Nazi aspirations was emphasized anew 
as the German attack became wholly concentrated on Britain. Above, Australian ex*seivice men pledge 
allegiance to the national war effort before the Cenotaph in Sydney. Below, Australia’s Parliament debates a 
National Emergency Bill by which (he country’s entire resources are placed at the Covemment’s disposal. 
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British Navy attacks Libyan ports 


August, 1940 







ITALT’S ATMCAN PORTS BOMBanurn u».— 

and RJLF. on Italian ports and supply bases an during July and August by the Harf 

Italy's main forward base for We«era Desert especially Dema, Tobruk and Bardia.lho Ust 

Below, a gun in action as units of the Meditrn^^^;, T 

eoJteriancan Fleet bombard a coast port. {J/omS9«-c«««t A'/**'**'#} 





British Navy attacks Libyan ports 


August, 1940 



attacVs were made during July and August by the llavy 
ItalyVV5.“oS^^ to ““ especially De?i, Tobrut a^Eardut.tho last 
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unta Iho leth. »larted in fun torco on 8 August. From then 

dockyirds. and munition work*. hSi^ contmuoualy, atuddng aerodrtmies. 

mililMT objectives, but the damage® doS released over military and non- . 

harried by a dcath^ealmg barrale of wtiSL^ft^®”* outclassed by the British fighters a-nd 

The balloon barrage was abgled out to the etrt^^L^T' Proportion to the losses they suffered, 

baboon thol down by enemy raiders off the S Above, the trafl of a barrage 
«an bo seen on the right of too picture Riohi it> attacker 

ocp ® («boTe). Naa raiders scuttle for home as fighters tolcrccpt tbca. 


18 August, 1940 Dornier shot down by Home Guarc 
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CEHMAN SimiXS TAIL TO DAMA^BRITlSHSHIPPiMr » ''T7 

were massed along the French coast £rom Calais «o ^ August, Gorman high-vcloaty guns 

« ««empt at invading Britain. On the 22i!du!^so transports in 

, in the Channel, Erihg a aheU a minute for brought into action lor the first time agamst a 

2 Q 2 ^ *** «our as the ships passed through the narrows— and 






22 August, 1940 


German guns 




y 


ChannclfWppmg by bombarding the coast In followed up their attack on 

on the evening of^o 22n<L damaoina some Dover for about three-quarters of an hour 

and InCicting several casualties T^RJLP ® church whose interior is shown above 

a ereraicasuaiaes. fULT. immediately replied by raiding the gun emplacements, dropping 






London unmoved by Goering’s battalions ' August. 1940 




NAZI BOMBS DON'T WOBJIY 
LONDON, If the purpose of the 
mass raiding was to undermine 
the Londoner's morale, if was a 
ludicrous failure. Munition fac-' 
tories carried on work as bombs 
fell near them, and in many cases 
repair work on damaged buildings 
began Trilhin an hour or two of the 
passing of the Nazi planes. In 
public shelters men and women 
played cards or sang, while many 
thousands, turning over in bed 
with a word of annoyance as the 
sirens sounded for another “aH- 
night" raid, settled to sleep again, 
undisturbed by anti-airc^t Are. 
until the “raiders passed" signal 
woke them onco more. Above, 
nuns arrive at a scarred railway 
station in a bombed suburb to 
help in rescue work after a raid. 
Below, the interior of a siibiuban 
cinema after it had received 
a direct hit from a Nazi bomb. 



August, 1940 



JND OF A MESSERSCHMITT. The R A.F. and the antx-aircraft defences rejoiced in the opportunity given 
>y the August raids to decimate Goering's "invinable*' Luftwaffe, and in ten days accounted for 711 Naa planes 
see table on page 301], not bothering to count the probably even greater number so badly mauled that it was 
tnhhely that they could have returned to fteir bases. The picture above shows one of many German 
Lghters brought down by "Hurricanes” and ''Spitfires" burning itself out in open parkland ui S.E. England. 
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25 August, 1940 


Nazi bombG 



MR WAR RTACRES THE cm. On IS „ i 

bnilaing, Ln the S.W. .ubnib. InclndS, 7" '=?"*'”> by N.d midnr. .ibo bn .ov«rf 

Ero on pocplo in tho ttieota, Tho ® bospilnl and a railway atanon, and opened machino gnn 

bomb ft, Q,, -d;.o^- c°otd“ *•"" '■> “>» 

»wau!:ed by .bout Ihir^ro objettve of the attacks. «d on 15 August it rrz3 

__ *®^'**®® * on a hMgar and destroyed a number of house* 

oU3 




tenetrate London's defences 


in the immediate neighhourhood. S?rift retribution followed, for not a single plane that took part in the Croydon 
bombing relumed to Gennany. London's and^airoraR guns £rst came into acuon on 18 .Augusti when delayed 
action bombs were dropped in the subvirfos. It was not until the 25th, however, after many reconnaissance 
flights, that enemy machines succeeded in penetrating the outer defences and reaching the inner districts 
where they bombed a City building, the flames from whidi Illuminate the night sky behind the dome of St Paul's, 
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Dive bomb) 


26 August, 1940 




RMDERS over sx. ENGUIND. On 2a ... ' ' 

tJiiU on Sonth-Eaa England, especially oyet SgWers caiiied oul 

a tonnaSon ol about twenty planes dice bombed to abS ™ Folkestone. In the latter town 

houses on the Bea front, and securintT two d!rpf»Wf.,.a» ■ afreets, demolishing seTcral 

312 ^tfCCTitiBonaiaundry whore three pe^ons were kmcd. Theraidcra 




were Inimediately attacked by British fighter pilota, assbted by CaMdian squadrons and also by tho newly 
formed Czech air force. Four enemy machines were down and altogether the day's bag amounted to 
at least forty-six enemy machines brought down against a loss of fifteen British fighters, eleven of whose pilots 
were caved by their parachutes. The above pictitre shows bombs bursting during the attack on Folkestone. 
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keeps London awake 



ALl<-mGnT RAID ON BRITAIN'S CAPITAL, Cocring'a <tr fcrcQ launched its Erst a.T-njghi raid on London, 
when on iho njghl et 2G August small waves et Was bombcia opentod rx'pealcdly over the London area from 
0.30 p.tn. to 3.45 ajn. Though bombs were dropped w tcsidcndal datnets over a wide area. Lhe rcjulung 
damage was small and out oi all proportion to iho •* ntusance value ” of the attack, and iho mam purpose of tho ra'd 
seemed to bo to hold up productio.n by deprivutg workers of Otetr 8lc«p~though it took more than ant-alrcraft 
fire and iho lall of incend.ary bombs to keep many stolid Londoners out of bed } The most dusa'ieus vjcnm 
claimed by die Nasi* on this occasion was John Mdton, whoso sumo outtido tho City church where ho « buried 
was blown Irom Us pedestal by bomb blast and abghdy damaged. AJUP. workers are seen Oeft, below) tending 
tho poet's wounds. Left (above), the wreefcago ol a Ketnkel bomber wWch fell in Carnes Ln tho garden 
of a bungalow on London’s eutsfana without, howercr. irJosiBg the eecuparfs. SearcM-ghta sweeping the 
heavens m chase d tho marauders (above) gave Londoners a wonderfully viwd display cl sky paherns, 
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August, 1940 


With spirit undimi 




■UL 


MORE AND MORE MEN FROM Tim EMPniE Aa thn r.t. 

o! the Empiio', man-powor vras If L . i.”“ 

. _ fieedoni. htoy iroop, Erfi* lemlori,, oyerso^^Ir ' ’T‘" epgsgsd m the ettiiggle I 

X_, ''"'^•eipected lender, efhilslothenti remote conten of the eaiS'i! ’’ *" 'f'* Coioitry ateaitmg t 

.. coniera oi uie earth were mustering their strength to join bat 







EUROPE 

AFTER, ONE YEAR OF WAR 

AXIS POWERS SEPT.J J939 L .1 

AXIS POWERS OCCUPIED TERRITORY SEPT. I 1940 I" ' 1 


RUSSIAN OCCUPIED TERRITORY SEPT.I 1940 

BULGARIAH OCCUPIED TERRITORY SEPT.I 1940 


EQUNDARl£SS£FT.II33S - 


- B0UMMIllESS£PT.n940——‘“ — 
no soo 300 400 soa sao 7oo 
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A T L A N T 
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SARDINIA! 


MOROCCO V ALGERIA 


*C5v?!e<l th^so 4r'ei3 cn the 

Q‘ 


j* i vs u CONTINrNTS. V.Tien war broke oot Lt Septernbor, 1930. GrnrJST 
j o ^ oJ Europe. Austria. Crcc.hesIorakla ar.d ?-!erre! 

H AJtere5ooatbrcako{TrirPo!xndwi30verrun«r.d»haredb«w<wn 

C«T-u.i;«sr-...,u.a Then, in Apri; 

Coupes in'*' bri*-*--*n ear-^'TT." Ln i.^T'* fcCovnngtwo monlhacTcrran most of Trance and the Lo^ 

I. ^ .V 5'~— 3 ^ v^p demanded EorsarabU and Sukorina £rcm Pamania *n<l 

r— KsM won a poL'Jca! ra&er than geographical Tictary Li July, when 



Baltic States Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, over which she had been steadily increasing her influence, decided to 
become Soviet republic. In August, Ruxnaida was forced to cede more territory; she handed over Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria and agreed to cede about afarty per cent of Transylvania to Hungary. Hungary, however, 
had not occupied this area by the end of (he&rstyearofthewar. Meanwhile, in Africa, the Italians were in control 
of Ftendi Somaliland and had occupied British Somaliland, but political ch^gea in favour of Britain took place 
towards the end of August, when the whole of Fren^ Equatorial Africa and the mandated temtory of the 
Cameroons decided to throw in their lot with General de CauUe, leader of the Free French Forces in Britain. 
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We shall never 
Surrender 

^VEH UiAUflk ieif* Iroct* ei Cut»p* 
^ and manjr ol4 and lomau* ilaitt 
ha'*» tel\«n m tnoy ieU We 1>>» gtip 
el (be Geitepe. osd oil Ibe'edieui 
appotohie e( Neii mle, we ihall nel 
Oej et ielt. We shall pa en to the 
ei>d| we shall (iphl , > > en lbs isas 
endeceanst we shall lipht with grew* 
Ing cenlldseae and gtewlng sitsngih 
in the aitt we shell defend eut Island 
whatever the vest mar he. We shell 





